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[ime tells the story 


BLAW-KNOX is the long-life building— 
proof of good material and good design. 


Pa 


FTY years of nation-wide 

experience and constant 
development are built into 
each Blaw-Knox building. The 
achievements of these years 
are marked by many exclusive 
and fully-protected features 
which set Blaw-Knox build- 
ings apart as the most highly 
perfected, durable and eco- 
nomical steel buildings made. 


Any Size or Shape 


Thousands of these permanent 
all-steel structures are giving 
service in practically all the 
industries — and in countless 
applications of commercial 
use. In sizes, they range from 
garages and small handy build- 
ings up to entire factory in- 
stallations. ’. 


~~ 
(iy WA i> If it’s a one-story building, put it up to— BLAW-KNOX 











Built To Your Order 


You are unlimited as to size 
and shape of your building 
and as to the number and 
arrangement of windows, 
doors and special features of 
your choice. Your building will 
be custom-made for you con- 
siderably under the cost of any 
other type of firesafe construc- 
tion. 


Our figures tell in advance 
the exact cost of your com- 


pleted building. 


For Immediate Shipment 


Immediate shipment and 
speedy erection of your build- 
ing is assured. Write today for 
illustrated book, fully describ- 
ing all details. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
610 FARMERS BANK BUILDING 


NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 


CHICAGO 
BIRMINGHAM 


District Sales Offices 


DETROIT BALTIMORE 


CLEVELAND, 9500 Quincy Ave. 


BIAW-KNOX 








~All purpose, one many Buildings 







Oly Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. . 
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“50 


Years’ Service 


It’s galvanized 
metal” 


Memorial Hall, Fairmount Park, Phila- 
delphia, was erected in 1876. It is one of 
the Centennial buildings—a survivor of 
the first great World Exposition in the 
United States. 


An attendant for forty years, James J. 
Loughry has been an eye witness to the 
dependability of galvanized metal as a 
protection against rust. Not a flaw—not 
a sign of rust has developed in all these 
years to impair the original work of the 
builder. 


It it this same builder who, in the 
years between 1875 and 1881, produced 
those original designs which signalized 
the invention of the all-metal building— 
the same builder who established the 
first Blaw-Knox steel building design. 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGN FEATURES 
OF BLAW-KNOX STEEL BUILDINGS 
1. Galvanized sheetswithconcealed 
edges. 
2. Shop-riveted structural frame. 
3. Standardized unit construction. 


4. Flexible, interlocking, expansion 
sheet joints.: 


5. Roof sheets without any holes. 


6. Standard, interchangeable win- 
dow and door panels. 


7. Fenestra steel sash. . 

8. Galvanized, kalomein doors. 

9. Leak-proof, shop-built skylights. 
10. Non-combustible. 
11. Weathertight. 
12. Simple, economical erection. 








Without obligation, send me your lit- 
erature. We have in mind a building 
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to be used for__ way 
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Yes, You Can 


Make Workers Think 


Your Way 














The Principles of Business Operation and 
Smooth Functioning are as universal as the 
multiplication tables—the right combinations 
bring the right result in any line of business 
endeavor. 


Yet too many workers don’t know them. 


Many of them, in fact, have been misin- 
formed and misled by outside influence. 


And when the answer is wrong, Business 
suffers. 


Management must tell its Facts, must ad- 
vertise within its Organization, the HOWS 
and WHYS of daily and profitable operation. 


Give Workers Understanding of good 
Business Practice—sell them your ideas. 
Your Waste will be reduced—Savings, Sug- 
gestions, Cooperation increased. 


HOW TO DO IT? 


Employ the same medium that has sold, 
and is selling, billions of dollars’ worth of 
goods, service and ideas— 


Pictorial Posters, the medium of direct, 
powerful, consistent eye appeal that pene- 
trates the mind and gets action. 


Pictorial Posters sell outside—and they 
sell inside just as effectively. 


Twenty-two thousand other concerns are 
using this Plan to their profit. 








Our User Concerns 
cover every line of 
business from 


AtoZ 


Adding Machines, Advertising Novel- 
ties, Agricultural Machinery, Alumi- 
num Products, Automobiles, Auto- 

mobile Accessories, Bodies, Parts and 
Sales. 


Bags, Bakeries, Banks, Barrels, Beds, 
Belting, Beverages, Boiler Makers, 
Box Mfrs., Builders’ Supplies. 


Cans, Caskets, Cement, Chairs, Chem- 
icals, Cigars, Cleaners, Coal Pro- 
ducers, Confectioners, Contractors, 
Cotton Mfrs. 


Dairies, Department Stores, Druggists, 


Electric Equipment, Engravers, En- 
velope Mfrs. 


Felters, Filters, Food Products, Foun- 
dries, Furniture. 


Garages, Gas Companies, Gasoline 
Stations, Glass Mfrs., Grocers. 

Hardware, Hosiery, Hospitals, Hotels. 

Ice and Ice Cream Plants, Insurance 
Offices, Iron and Steel. 

Jewelers. 

Knitting Mills, Kitchen Supplies. 


Lad‘es’ Garments, Laundries, Light 
Plants, Lithographers, Lumber 
(Yards and Mills). 


Machine Shops, Metal Specialties, 
_ Musical Instruments. 


Oil Refineries, Overall Mfrs. 


Packers, Paint Mfrs., Pen -Mfrs., 
Pianos, Plumbing, Potteries, Printers, 
Public Utilities. 


Radio Mfrs., Railways, Railway Sup- 
plies, Refrigerators, Rubber Goods. 
Sash and Door Mfrs., Sausage Makers, 
Shoe Dealers, Silk Mills, Smelters, 


Soda Fountains, , Steel Products, 
Stoves, Structural Iron. 


Tailors, Tanneries, Taxi-Cabs, Tele- 
phones, Textiles, Tobacco, Tools, 
Toys. 


Underwear, Uniforms. 
Valves, Varnish, Veneers. 


Wagons, Warehouses, Washing Ma- 
chines, Watches, Wearing Apparel, 
Wheels, Wind Mills, Wire Products, 
Wood Products, Woolens. 


Yarn Mfrs., Yeast. ~ 
Zinc Products. 











-MATHER @ COMPANY 


General Offices 
155-165 E. Superior Street 
CHICAGO 





Eastern Sales Office 
250 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK 
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WHAT DOES $5 
MEAN TO YOU? 


A Five Dollar Bill—small in itself—potentially a 
fortune. How did you get it? Work? Ah! 
Then you treasure it. Does it come as interest on 
money saved or invested? Then you know the 
truth of the maxim that money makes money. 
That Five Dollar Bili represents the interest at 
5% on $100 invested somewhere. Every Five 
Dollars you earn—every live Dollars you receive 
as income—represents a capital investment of 
$100 at 5%. You can, therefore, easily estimate 
the sum at which you are capitalized; the sum 
which you are worth to yourself and family— 
whether or not you actually have the money. 


Take that Five Dollar Bill—there are many things 
you can do with it—there are many ways you can 
invest it. If you spend it—you get a momentary 
happiness. If you invest it in securities you may 
get twenty-five cents throughout the year. But, 
if you do what thousands. of other business men 
have done—that Five Dollar Bill may be worth 
thousands of dollars to you in increased capitalisa- 
tion of yoursclf—may mean hundreds of dollars 
a year to you in increased income from your own 
work—may mean hundreds of dollars to you in 
protecting your present savings and investments— 
may mean a change in plans in your life and work 
that will yield greater happiness and prosperity. 


Buy the best that your money can buy—buy tlie 
greatest value that vou can get for live Dollars 
anywhere. Duy Forbes Magazine—the publica- 
tion which will come to you twice a month for the 
next ycar, brimful of meaty ideas, money-making 
or money-saving ideas. Luy Forbes Magazine 
for that Five Dollars—and add to your own value 
—your own capitalization—your own income. 


Invest that Five Dollars in yourself to-day! Send 


coupon and your Five Dollar Bill or check to-day ! 
Watch yourself—your capital grow! 


———--—-—FILL IN AND MAIL-—— ——-— 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
126 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ene Perea rere ry ee 


Enclosed find $5 (add 50c for Canadian and $1.00 for foreign 
stage), or I will remit cn receipt of your bill. Send me Forbes 
agazine for one year—twice a month—2+4 issues. 


COPS POE eee EE EHH HETHH SHEE EEEE EHH EEE EERE EEEEE 


eeeeeeeeecs 


[Present subscribers may renew by using this coupon] 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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Is There Cause for Alarm in > 
Business Outlook? 


ARCH came in like a frol- 
M icking lamb and went out 
like a roaring lion. 

Stocks reached their highest level 
of the year on’March 3 and tum- 
bled headlong to the lowest level of 
the year in the closing days of the 
month. 

Wheat, after having crossed 
$2.05 a bushel, at the end of Jan- 
vary, also broke violently as March 
went out. It broke below $1.45 
and other grains fell in sympathy. 

What has been the matter? 

Nothing sensational, nothing in- 
explicable, nothing out of the or- 
dinary. 

As emphasized here earlier in the 
year, the advance in the security 
markets clearly outran improve- 
ment in business. Rising 
quotations for stocks stimulated 
speculation both 
circles and throughout the country. 
Increased buying naturally sent 
prices higher and higher. 

Confidence was maintained for 
a while that the industrial and 
business pace would catch up 
with the speculative pace. But as 
Spring drew nearer such hopes 
weakened and when the actual ar- 
rival of Spring did not bring any 
pronounced’ business activity, 
large-scale stock operators turned 
bearish. 

Meanwhile, the Senate’s attitude 
towards Coolidge had caused some 
misgivings. Brokers’ loans had 
mounted to a new total. Money 
rates had stiffened, with day-to-day 
accommodations touching 5 per 
cent. A very violent collapse in 
wheat precipitated jettisoning of 
stocks on an unusual scale. Cot- 
ton, too, weakened. An investiga- 
tion of speculative operations in 
the grain trade was ordered by 
Washington. The steel industry 
admitted a falling off in forward 
buying and prices were shaded. 
By the end of March, copper had 


in professional 


By B. C. Farbes 


fallen to the lowest price of the 
year, carrying allied metals down 
with it. Railroad ordering of equip- 
ment became very light. Reports 


. from the building trade at numbers 


of centers were less enthusiastic. 

A sagging tendency in the gen- 
eral price level was interpreted as 
reflecting the failure of demand to 
keep up. Official reports covering 
wages and employment also were 
not uniformly favorable. 

In face of all this a collapse of 
the bull movement in stocks was 
entirely logical, nor was a similar 
movement in grain astonishing. 

But what does the immediate 
future promise to bring? 

The writer cannot become alarmed. 

Says the largest financial insti- 
tution of the United States, the Na- 
tional City Bank: - 

“A careful survey of the situa- 
tion reveals no fundamental weak- 
ness or apparent reason why busi- 


_ness should not go on in about the 


present volume. The cautious 
buying that has been practised is 
an assurance that buying cannot 
be greatly reduced unless consump- 
tion is diminished and there is lit- 
tle danger of the latter.” 
Arthur Reynolds, president of 


the Continental & Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago, de- 
clares: 


“Business is moving ahead pro-: 
gressively and steadily, and I 
think more rapidly than most peo- 
ple realize. I can see nothing that 
can interrupt prosperity in the 
United States the remainder of the 
year.” 

The net of the whole matter, as 
I see it, is that business is moving 
along at a steady, unsensational, 
but not discouraging pace, that 
money and credit conditions are 
thoroughly sound, that inventories 
are of reasonable proportions, that 
political prospects are entirely satis- 
factory, that the railroad outlook con- 
tinues inspiring, that labor is well em- 
ployed at wages representing prac- 
tically the best purchasing power ever 
known, that the fall in grain quo- 
tations at this late day means little 
to most farmers, that nothing has 
occurred thus far to arouse un- 
easiness over the 1925 outlook, that 
our foreign trade is moving en- 
couragingly, that the European 
situation is distinctly on the mend, 
and that, in short, there is dis- 
tinctly more reason for expecting 
better times than worse times. 
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The above chart reveals the remarkable firmness in average prices of bonds—in 
sharp contrast with stocks and grain. Strength in the investment market gives 
assurance that nothing is wrong with fundamentals. 
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“With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and 


Comment 


By the Editor 


The manager of a large, nationally-known enterprise 
pulled from his pocket a sheet of paper and asked me to 
look at the figures on it. I noticed that some ten years ago 
the business was running at a loss. Then profits began to 


be shown. Production and sales 
HOW MUCH showed notable expansion. During 
CAN A : : 
MAN’S. WORK the last few years the growth in 
BE WORTH? business and in net profits was ex- 


traordinary. Instead of losses there 
were clear profits running into the millions. 

From the first year this man took hold of the manage- 
ment, the company has never known red-ink figures. Its 
record has been one of consistent, vigorous, impressive 
growth and prosperity. As a result, stockholders receive 
such returns as ten years ago they did not dream of ever 
receiving, and there is now available a very large amount 
of money every year for distribution in the form of profit- 
sharing with the workers. 

How much are the services of such an executive worth? 
Is he worth only $50,000 a year? Or is he worth $250,000 
a year? Suppose you owned a business or depended for 
your livelihood on a certain business, what would it be 
worth to you to find some one who could turn losses into 
millions of dollars of profits? It used to be popular to 
raise howls of indignation whenever it was revealed that 
some man was drawing a salary of $75,000 or $100,000 a 
year. But even the ordinary wage-earner is beginning to 
realize that, like himself, an executive is entitled to be paid 
in accordance with what he earns. It so happens that this 
executive receives nearer $250,000 than $50,000 a year; 
but who would argue that he isn’t worth it? 

As our business organizations become larger and larger, 
a trend rapidly under way, greater and greater premiums 
gladly will be paid for managerial brains of outstanding 
caliber. But the knowledge and experience and ability 
necessary to fill the highest positions will not be attainable 
by doing only an ordinary day’s work and trusting to luck 
for advancement. In most cases great rewards follow only 
when there has been great effort. 

* * * 
Monuments are not raised to men who never had to 


overcome difficulties. 
* * * 


Recipe for happiness and prosperity: Have faith in 
God, yourself and your fellowmen—and work like light- 
ning. 

* * * 

Drivers are being driven out of management. Leaders 
are taking the lead. 

* * * 

The most priceless thing under the sun is a human 
soul. We can all own one—our own. 

* * x 

Make many mistakes and your boss will brand you as 

a misfit. 





President Coolidge has just had one experience differ- 
ent from any he ever had since he entered the White 
House. He invited a genial, breezy Westerner to the 
White House for lunch, mentioning the day. An invita- 

tion from the President of the 


COOLIDGE United States is, of course, always 
FORGAVE 

THE ERRING regarded as a command, to be ac- 
WESTERNER cepted and acted upon without fail. 


What must have been President 


Coolidge’s astonishment when this Westerner told him — 


ke was sorry he would not be able to come as he had a 
business engagement that particular day? Nor did it help 
the situation very much when the Westerner assured the 
President that, if he would make it some other day that 
was convenient, he would be very glad to come! 

There have been Presidents who would have taken grave 
offense at such conduct. President Coolidge, whatever he 
may have felt, smiled graciously and remarked that he still 
hoped to have the pleasure of dining with his visitor at 
some future time. When the Westerner told some of 
his friends about the incident, they were dumfounded. 
They upbraided him that he had been guilty of an inex- 
cusable breach of White House etiquette and that the 
President probably would never forgive him. 

Within a week, however, along came another invitation 
from President Coolidge. This time the Westerner ac- 
cepted and was there. 

* * x 


Your destiny is not fixed by your Star, but by how you 

steer. 
. + 4 

President Coolidge has not had smooth sailing. Now 

he has picked another quarrel, which threatens to develop 

into serious proportions, by his action in withholding cer- 

tain National Guard funds. The President contends that 

these funds must not be spent not- 


TAXPAYERS withstanding that they were sanc- 
ot tioned by Congress. Congress, on 
ECONOMY 


the other hand, takes the stand that 
it, not the President, has power 
over national purse-strings. The layman may not feel 
qualified to pass judgment on the legal issue involved, 
and he may also deplore the occasion President Coolidge 
has chosen to exercise the pruning knife, since it is gen- 
erally admitted that the National Guard needs every pos- 
sible encouragement; but the great majority of taxpayers 
unquestionably favor the most rigid Federal frugality and 
heartily support the economy of Coolidge rather than the 
extravagance of Congress. 

Washington can do nothing calculated to help business 
more than to let it be known very definitely that tax re- 
form and tax reductions will be promptly taken up at the 
next session of Congress and put into effect with business- 
like despatch and without the narrow partisan wrangling 
which disgraced the last Congress. 
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Does a college education pay? The answer is taking a 
new and very practical form. Farsighted industrial, com- 
mercial and mercantile organizations now wait at college 
doors for the services of the most promising students 

emerging in June. Two or three of 


INDUSTRY America’s largest concerns began 
9 this practice some years ago by 
DOORS sending requests for interviews with 


a few graduates. The practice has 
spread greatly during the last two or three years. A news- 
paper dispatch from Princeton, for example, says: 

Representatives of about a dozen concerns in New York and 
elsewhere have already made arrangements with the university's 
Bureau of Appointments. As commencement is still comparatively 
far off, it is expected that the list of business firms seeking men 
straight from college will be augmented in succeeding weeks. 

Commenting on this situation, Alexander Leitch, Director of 
the Bureau of Appointments, said: 

“Big business in America is changing its attitude toward college 
and university men. Twenty years ago a diploma holder who 
didn’t go into business with his father or uncle had to make the 
rounds of offices and ask a job of hard-headed business men who 
were likely to regard him as a theorist with his head in the 
clouds and his feet not very much lower. 

“To-day business men send representatives to the college to 
pick capable men from the graduating classes to enter their 
business.” 

Is this not a welcome development, encouraging alike 
from the viewpoint of business and of studious young 
men? Business, especially Big Business, is emerging from 
the rule-of-thumb methods to scientific methods. There- 
fore, superior brains are in keener demand than ever be- 
fore. 

* * * 


Your mint for coining money ts your mind. 
2 3 
Do you want to enjoy pull? Then pull a good share 
of the world’s load. 
* * * 


Next to being right, it’s best to admit you are wrong. 
x * x 
A deluge of protests continues to come from workers 
who have to toil seven days a week and every week of the 
year. These bitter complaints reveal that victims of this 
evil system eagerly vote for the La Follette type of poli- 
tician. “If you felt that you were 


SEVEN-DAY getting a rotten deal in life, wouldn’t 
WORKERS 

VOTE FOR you vote for La Follette or anyone 
RADICALISM else who promised to see to it that 


you would get a better deal by put- 
ting him at the head of things?” is the question, the chal- 
lenge, propounded. Frankly, I do not blame the 365-day 
workers for voting for demagogues, for I know that if 
I had to slave every day, without respite from January 1 
to December 31, and had to start all over again and do 
the same thing the next year and the next and the next, 
I would vote for anybody or anything that promised to 
bring about a different order. 

Do railway managers, who are more blameworthy than 
any other one class for the seven-day week, imagine that 
no political leader will take up this flagrantly un-American 
crime and make himself a national hero by having it abol- 
ished by law? 

My opinion of our leading railway executives will fall 
if they do nothing but hide their head in the sand, ostrich- 
like, until the whole country is upset by the agitation and 
trouble which are certain to arise if the seven-day week 
evil be not remedied. 





11 


Late the other evening a knock came at my door. “A 
big fire has broken out close to your house,” was the news. 
I rushed out and found that at the same spot where, two 
days previously, we had burned a large pile of straw and 

sticks, old boxes and other rubbish, 


THIS FIRE another fire had broken out. A 
——. gardener, at the urgings of my 
BUSINESS young hopefuls, had dumped a veri- 


table mountain of old leaves, dead 
grass, withered shrubs, etc., over the fireplace, a deep 
pit the boys had built for the previous fire. Down to- 
wards the bottom of that pit some: fire must have heen 
smoldering for more than forty-eight hours. 

As a dangerous wind was blowing, I started to put out 
this fresh fire. It did not take long to check the flaries. 
But every minute or two embers would burst into flame 
‘at some spot. By the time I had attended to this patch, 
fire would burst out somewhere else. For one solid hour 
this went on. Time and time again I was quite sure that 
all danger of a fresh outburst was over. But, lo, smoke 
would begin arising. 

As I sweated over that collection of smoldering and 
burning rubbish, the thought came to me that it was not 
unlike a business organization. In this respect: When the 
foundations, the principles, of an enterprise are not right, 
although everything may be made to appear all right on 
the surface, sooner or later trouble breaks out. No sooner 
has one trouble been taken care of than, behold, the wrong 
foundations, the wrong principles force their way to the 
surface somewhere else. The deeper rooted the evil, the 
harder to prevent the outcropping of disaster. 

On the other hand, where you have a business conceived 
in honesty and pushed energetically and enthusiastically, 
although things may not go well to-day and may go badly 
at some point to-morrow, sooner or later the honorable, 
persistent, enthusiastic effort infused into it is certain 
to show itself and blossom into fruit. 

Nearby the spot where this fire was constantly breaking 
out was a flower-bed. Whereas nothing but trouble was 
coming from the one, beauty will by and by come from 
the other. Is it not the same with us as individuals and 
with our business organizations? 

* * * 


We are all paid according to results, ultimately. 
* * * 


To get along, be alone often with your thoughts. 
x * * 


Bragging often precedes begging. 


* * * 
He is not poor who has not lost faith. 
* * * 


The man who rises without pulling others down usually 
pulls others up with him. 
* * * 
Do things well or things will go ill with you. 
: * * * 
Don’t imagine your boss doesn’t want you to qualify 
for promotion. 


a * * 
Strive to become an asset, not an ass. 
* * * 


There is no profit in pretending. 
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HOULD a. busy man 





have his body thor- 
oughly examined once 
or twice a year? 

Or, should he not think or 
worry in the slightest about 
his health until Nature 
sounds a warning that some-_ |; 








Should You Worry 
About Your Health? 


“I haven’t any comeback at all. 
I agree with you, and recogniz- 
ing the importance of such mat- 
ters, I appreciate your calling my 
attention to them. I have never 
been concerned with matters of 
this kind very much because | 
have always seemed to be able to 
get along without them. How- 
ever, I appreciate that that can’t 
continue forever. Just as soon as 














thing has gone wrong? 

I have seen the breakdown of so many of our financial 
and business leaders whom I have known during the last 
twenty years that I have become tremendously impressed 
by the value of paying as scrupulously careful attention 
to one’s human machinery as to shop machinery. I have 
known instance after instance where men of wide useful- 
ness could have prevented serious trouble had they taken 
the precaution of having themselves properly examined 
and X-rayed from toe to top. 

Consequently, I have been endeavoring to arouse many 
of my business friends to cease neglecting their physical 
condition and to take the time to have themselves gone 
over most searchingly by the Life Extension Institute of 
New York or by other competent and adequately-equipped 
medical experts. 

These efforts have brought many letters frofh men of 
large affairs, and I believe that by setting forth the ex- 
ample of some of these very busy and heavily burdened 
men, thousands of other busy men will become convinced 
of the vital importance of having their condition investi- 
. gated. so.as either. to enjoy the satisfaction and stimulation 
which come from definite knowledge that everything is in 
perfect order or to be warned in time to take protective 
or remedial measures, and thus avert what, if neglected, 
might culminate in very grave trouble. 


: [twill interest and perhaps astonish readers to learn 
that; ofthe large number of leaders whom I have been in 
touch with, no fewer than seventy per cent. submit them- 
selves to a‘very thorough medical examination at least 
once every ‘year. 


Since it will serve an invaluable purpose, I am going 
to take the liberty of presenting brief extracts from some 
of the letters received : 


Gerard Swope, president of the General Electric Com- 
pany: 


“I have been having a thorough physical examination made at 
least once a year for several years, and furthermore I am seeing 
that all the leading men in our organization quite far down the 
line, are also having this done.” 


Charles H. Sabin, chairman, Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York: 


“Together with Harold Ley and a few others, I was one of the 
originators of the Life Extension Institute work. I have had the 
benefit within the last few months of undergoing one of their 
thorough examinations, which was most satisfactory, and I agree 
with you that it is one of the best things a man can do who has 
reached quite mature years.” 


Dwight W. Morrow, J. P. Morgan & Company: 


“Having been laid up about two weeks in January with a quinsy 
sore throat, I am perhaps in a position more thoroughly to appre- 
ciate what you say about good health.” 

Hubert T. Parson, president, F. W. Woolworth & Com- 


pany: 


“J quite agree with you that periodical examinations are of 
vast importance, and for years I have applied this rule to myself. 
I believe that prevention is better than cure.” 


Albert P. Sloan, president, General Motors Corporation. 


I can do it, I will go into the 
matter.” 


Harry B. Thayer, chairman, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company: 

“For a number of years I have made it a practice to regularly 
take examinations of the kind given by the Life Extension Insti- 
tute. I agree with you that it is important, and of growing im- 
portance as a man grows older.” 

Percy H.. Johnston, president, Chemical National Bank, 
New York: 


“I am in great sympathy with such work, I have made it a rule 
for a long time to have two thorough examinations a year.” 


C. F. Kelley, president, Anaconda Copper Company: 


“I have made it a practice for the last ten years of submitting. 
myself to a thorough physical examination twice a year. The ex- 
perience gained in the handling of a large number of important 
plants has taught me the lesson of looking after repair, deprecia- 
tion, and facing obsolescence, in important mechanical units. The 
result of our brain effort cannot be more efficient than the engine 
which drives it. This lesson should be learned.” 


Ernest Sturm, chairman, Continental Insurance Com- 
pany: 


“All applicants are examined before they enter our employ and 
are re-examined at least once a year. From this you will see that 


in the matter of our health we are just as thorough as we are 


in our financial and underwriting matters.” 
Seward Prosser, chairman, Bankers Trust Company: 


“I have regular examinations myself, by our own physician here, 


and it really is a thing worth while doing.” 

Bernard M. Baruch: 

“I go to my doctor about twice every year so that I may know 
I am functioning properly in every respect.” 

Harvey D. Gibson, president, New York Trust Com- 
pany: 


“T have made it my business to be thoroughly examined from. 
head to foot at least once a year.” 


Julian W. Potter, president, Coal & Iron Bank, New 
York: 

“T have for several years had an annual physical examination 
and part of this time it has been with the Life Extension Institute, 
which I consider a very excellent and worthy institution.” 

Frank K. Houston, vice-president, Chemical National 
Bank, New York: 

“T have an engagement. tomorrow to take the Life Extension 


Institute’s course of examinations and your letter strengthens my 
confidence in the benefits to be derived.” 


The head of one of the largest industrial enterprises in 
the country takes a totally different view from all the 
others heard from. He writes: 

“IT have a very firm feeling that Nature warns one of danger 
and that to look for trouble, and perhaps find it in advance of 
such warnings, is likely in the long run to do more harm than 
good. The machine, after all, is a very sensitive one, and the 


doctors know very little about its operations as a whole or the 
way of correcting its faults. 


“I know from my own experience that a prescribed diet to 
correct one little difficulty had reactions which were much more 
serious than the thing which it was intended to cure. When Nature 
hangs out the signal to you, then, of course, there is nothing to 
do but to make the best of the knowledge and want of knowledge 
which is available. Until Nature warns, I, for my part, believe 
that we will live longer if we run happily and unconsciously on.” 

How do you feel regarding that view? My own convic- 
tion is that, while such an attitude may or may not be all 
right for young people, it is not the safest and wisest 
course for men burdened with tremendous responsibilities 
and who, therefore, make heavy drains upon their mental 


and physical machinery. Isn’t an ounce of prevention 
worth a ton of cure? 
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“At last! I’ve caught it!” 
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The Federal Trade Commission, which had become an 
unendurable menace to business, promises to turn over a 
new leaf. The business world will hail the promise with 
satisfaction—and await performance. The activities of 

the Commission had become so 


TRADE flagrantly unjust and injurious that 
COMMISSION “Tp ” 

TURNS OVER Forbes” last Fall took steps to 
NEW LEAF 


have the whole subject thoroughly 
investigated with a view to launch- 
ing a campaign for reform. Scarcely had the series been 
widely announced and the first shot fired when the Com- 
mission issued a statement promising to behave more 
rationally and equitably in future. That there was over- 
whelming need for such a change of front has been con- 
vincingly driven home in the “Forbes” articles. Our pro- 
gram called for three articles exposing the sins of the 
Commission and a fourth and final article describing the 
more essential remedial measures. This article, scheduled 
for our next issue, will analyze the reforms promised by 
the Commission and make clear to the business world 
what stand it should take towards the Commission’s pro- 
posals. 


* * x 
The only failure is he who stops striving. 
* * * 


To make money, first take pains to make yourself. 
x * x 


It is a fault not to remember to forget them in others. 
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Is there not danger of concentrating so completely on 
getting new customers that customers already on the books 
may be neglected? Somehow, a customer once booked is 
too often regarded as a fixture. The attitude reminds one 
of the well-known anecdote to the 
effect that prevailing upon a pretty 
girl to give you a first kiss is like 
running to catch a car, but after you 
have got the first one, you feel 
safely aboard. Old customers appreciate attention. The 
New York representative of a business concern was 
leaving a Middle Western town when he chanced to run 
into his best customer there. The representative had 
utilized all his time in an effort to round up new business 
and hadn’t paid a courtesy call to this customer. The cus- 


SERVE WELL 
THE 
CUSTOMERS 
YOU HAVE 


tomer let the New Yorker know that he felt somewhat - 


slighted. 
Be careful to serve well the customers you have. 
a oe 


To direct, an executive must have aim. 
* ¥ * 
Strike out and you won’t be let out. 
* * * 
Ie are all sclf-made—or unmade. 


* 2K * 


To be promoted, promote the business. 














Two-Line Editorials 





One significant sign: The silk industry is humming. 


* Ok x 
At that, don’t kick over your job. 
* * x 


There’s more demand for tenants than for houses in 
certain sections of Greater New York. 


* *k * 
Stock prices can go up as well as down, remember. 
* * * 


Defendants tn the famous “dye suits’ have been given 
a clean bill by the Courts. Gratif ying. 


a 
Ford, apparently, aims to fly higher than ever. 
* * * 


Packing companies, after having had their hides tanned, 
so to speak, are now doing well. 


* * x 
Watch super-power make super-strides. 
e = s 


Some labor banks, ’tis said, are going ahead a little too 
rapidly for safety. 

* * 

Hasn’t Germany, by its not-even 5 per cent. payment, 
shown Russia to “honor” her debts and get back into the 
society of nations? 

* x 


Wall some modern Lincoln rise up and emancipate work- 
ers from seven-day and 365-day toil? 


If the business pace is somewhat slow, the travel pace 
isn’t. All records are being broken. 


* * x 


Thomas J. Woodlock will be allowed to stay on the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission if Congress has sense. 
But has +t? 
x * x 


Cut prices on dictionaries portend greater interest in 
ideas and less in words. 
x * x 
Nash sales increase while automobile sales decrease. 
Some man always conquers conditions. 
x * * 


The only people who have made money from tips the 
past few weeks have been the waiters. 


x * * 
Clarence Dillon’s hat is in the automobile ring. Watch 


for further developments. 
x * x 


The radio stock boom collapsed but the radio industry 


is here to stay. 
e * 


Two great inventions balance. Automobiles take people 
out of the home. Radios keep them there. 
x * * 


To make profits swell, keep your business well. 
: 2s 


A well-financed branch factory lasts longer than an 
under-financed community pride industry. 
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How Weyerhaeuser Sets Its Ideals by the 
“Mark of a Man” 





MERICAN business is in- 
A clined to marvel at the Turk 

of old Stamboul who hands 
down his little coffee stall from 
one generation to another, or gaze 
with surprise at the Chinaman who 
dispenses hospitality beneath a 
giant mulberry tree which has be- 
longed to his family for six gen- 
erations; for American business 
has few traditions and with new 
businesses springing up like mush- 
rooms overnight the importance of 
traditional service is liable to be- 
come lost. 

To find in America a business 
which has been handed down from 
father to son is not uncommon, but 
it is rare to meet one which has 
been inherited by several sons and 
grandsons of pioneer partners. 


Guiding Principles of Founder 


Nor has a singlé one of the old 
traditions been 1ést in spite of 
sixty years of change and adapta- 
tion by Weyerhaeuser’ Forest 
Products, that great organization 
of the Northwest which had its 
origin in the magic background of 
national progress -— lumbering. 
For as the lumberjacks who moved 
westward from Maine to Oregon 
carried on the only American epic 
—the story of the great lumber- 
jack, Paul Bunyan, who could fell 
a section of timber with one sweep 
of the axe—so in the lumbering 
business the golden-rule methods 
of Frederick Weyerhaeuser have 
become the gauge whereby the 
present company measures its 
achievements and builds new 
standards in development. And 
unlike the Turk and Chinaman, the 
lumber companies of Minnesota, 
Idaho, and Washington which 
market their products under the 
name of Weyerhaeuser have not 
only lived the traditions of the past 
but have built new traditions and 





By Wyman S. Smith 


are each year prepared to make the 
word “service”? mean more and 
more in their organization. 

Modern lumbering, no longer a 
matter of merely pioneering in 
lumber camp and sawmill, has be- 
come involved in the spider web 
of efficient marketing and trans- 
portation and is concerned with 
that conservation which promises 
to turn everything from bark to 
needles into the channels of com- 
merce. Nor is that all—Americans 
have been born and bred within 
sight of the lumber mill but they 
have yet to learn “the right use 
of lumber and the use of right 
lumber.” 

Yet through this ever-changing 
drama the spirit of the man with 
the merry twinkle in his eye, Fred- 
erick Weyerhaeuser, has been re- 
tained by his sons and grandsons 
and by the sons and grandsons of 
his partners. To-day, as always, 
the little round mark of Weyer- 
haeuser Forest Products on a piece 
of lumber means a guarantee of 
reliability, service and honest in- 
terest; the company which now 
has sales offices in Spokane, St. 
Paul, Chicago, Baltimore, and New 
York, in addition to many district 
representatives throughout the 
country, lives according to the prin- 
ciples of the man who said: 

“I never counted the hours or 
knocked off until I had finished 
what I had in hand. I got ahead 
simply because of my readiness to 
work.” 

But when we trace the course 
of his business we are inclined to 
believe that back of his ability to 
work, although probably depend- 
ent on it, was a genius for organi- 
zation and an ability to pick a man. 
That genius entered lumbering 





shortly after Frederick Weycr- 
haeuser came to this country an 
immigrant lad of seventeen, when, 
dissatisfied with working for four 
and nine dollars a month and 
turned out of work by the failure 
of a sawmill in which he was work- 
ing, he bought a raft of logs on 
the Mississippi at Rock Island, II- 
linois, rented an idle sawmill and 
cut the logs into lumber. 

In that panic time of 1857 it was 
impossible to sell the lumber, but 
undaunted the ‘entrepreneur built 
houses with the lumber and sold 
the houses at a profit. With his 
earnings he was able to purchase 
the mill in partnership with F. C. 
A. Denkmann, and after sawing up 
a few more log rafts they began 
the purchase of timber areas in 
upper Wisconsin and Minnesota, 
the region of the old pineries. That 
was during the great boom days 
of the Mississippi when steamboats 
whistled around every turn and 
log rafts were so common as to 
be uninteresting. 


Success Based on Golden Rule 


The company grew with - its 
purchases in Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. It organized lumbermen to 
pool their log drives, and soon 
there were associated with it men 
like Laird, Norton, Musser, Irvine, 
Humbird, McCormick, Lindsay, 
and McDonnell. Through it all 
Weyerhaeuser never wavered in 
his ideals of honesty and his old- 
fashioned belief in the golden rule. 
He didn’t preach a theory ; he lived 
it, and the lumbermen of the Mid- 
dle West as well as his associates. 
and competitors soon learned to 
trust him with a child-like faith. 
His name stands to-day as that 
of one of the few men who achieved 
enormous success without leaving 
a trail of dissatisfaction, heartaches, 
and broken hopes. He is remem- 
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dered for “the merry twinkle in his 


eye” by more than one lumberjack - 


of the pineries, and it is the younger 
generation in the \Veyerhaeuser 
companies which says” to-day: 
“Frederick Weyerhaeuser had the 
-love and respect of the men who 
| were associated with hun, and the 
veneration in which the younger 
generation holds him is still the 
guiding inspiration of the organi- 
zation which he crystallized.” 
The romance which lies between 
that period of formation and reali- 
zation has largely been recorded 
in history and in novels of lum- 
bering, but the romance which 


exists to-day is that the same 


names still ring down the 
lumber piles and through 
the forest, not only as ref- 
erences to the pioneers but 
as introductions to their 
sons and grandsons. For 
in the present Weyer- 
haeuser organization four 
sons and five grandsons of 


Frederick \Veyerhaeuser 
are active in the group of 
industries. F. C. Denk- 


mann and E. P. Denkmann, 
sons of F. C. A. Denk- 
mann, lifelong partner of 
Mr. \Veyerhaeuser, have 
maintained the affiliation 
begun by their fathers. T. 
Jj. Humbird, son of old 
john A. Humbird, is presi- 
dent of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Company, and John 
A. Humbird of the third 
generation is manager of 
one of the affiliated enter- 
prises in British Colum- 
bia. C. R. Musser, son of 
P. M. Musser, and Drew 
Musser, son of Peter Mus- 
ser, have continued in the 
steps of their fathers. H. 
H. Irvine, son of Thomas 
Irvine; \WV. L. McCormick, 
son of R. L. McCormick; A. A. Mc- 
Donnell, son of A. B. McDon- 


nell: Wiliam Carson, son of 
William Carson; C. A. Rand, 
son of E. D. Rand; George 


F, Lindsay, son of J. E. Lindsay; 
A. W. Laird, nephew of W. H. 
Laird; and James Clapp, grandson 
of James L. Norton, are all identi- 
fied with some branch of the in- 
dustry served by the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Company. 


Birth of Sales Company 


Such an array of names might 
incline the casual reader to see an 
inherited interest in materialism, 
‘but that is not the case. While I 
sat in the sales offices I was in- 
terrupted by one of the organiza- 
tion officials who came in to say, 
“I’ve a short article here I’d like 
‘some help on if you don’t mind 
weleasing this man for a minute.” 





When he was gone I was informed, 
“He is working on a plan to give 
a symphony orchestra to this city 
and he is very much interested in 
bringing that about—everything in 
art and music receives his hearty 
commendation and all the help he 
can give.” These men are not sin- 
gle-track men, they are men of 
many and diverse interests, experts 
in living as they are experts in lum- 
bering; it may be that in such 
living lies the secret of their broad- 
gauged conception of national and 
personal affairs. We may respect 
the man who succeeds in his busi- 
ness, but that man who is greater 
than his business must command 





Frederick Weyerhaeuser 


Founder of the enormous organization which bears 
his name and one of the pioneers of the American 


lumber industry. 


our admiration and regard. Such 
an experience makes me believe 
that “the merry twinkle of the eye” 
had a great meaning and still en- 
dures in the men of Weyerhaeuser. 

Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 
isa new idea in industry. ‘It is 
an idea which has been evolved by 
the needs of the lumbering busi- 
ness. Explaining it one of the 
Weyerhaeuser leaders said: 

“The problems confronted by the 
grand old men of yesterday were 
the problems of the pioneers, and 
the tales of their achievements hold 
all the glamour and romance that 
come with the building of a na- 
tion. To-day, their problems are 
largely a thing of the past—solved 
by the energy of that earlier gen- 
eration and by the onward march 
of civilization. 

“But modern progress, the 
growth of population, the expan- 
sion of industry, brought to the de- 
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scendants of those men other prob- 
lems, less spectacular, perhaps, but 
no less baffling, problems which 
became’ <6mplicated with each suc- 
ceeding’ generation. The increas- 
ing demand for lumber called for 
more elaborate plants, greater vol- 
ume of production and more refine- 
ment of product. New woods came 
on the market to be properly placed 
and introduced; the greater dis- 
tance between mill and market 
brought problems of transporta- 
tion and distribution. 


Outlet for Seventeen Mills 


“\With the ever-broadening terri- 
tory served by the mills of 
the Weyerhaeuser group 
came the need for an or- 
ganization which would 
maintain that direct contact 
between the mill man and 
his trade that had enabled 
the mill of early days to 
serve so efficiently. To 
serve faithfully those thou- 
sands, to meet their varied 
needs, to ‘carry on’ the 
ideals of their fathers over 
a greatly magnified field, 
to render an even greater 
service to the ever-increas- 
ing number of lumber users 
—these were the problems 
that faced the second gen- 
eration of the founders of 
the Weyerhaeuser mills. 
“With them came. that 
most practical thing—an 
idea. It was that by plac- 
ing at the command of the 
trade the combined re- 
sources, facilities and serv- 
ices of a large number of 
mills there could be offered 
a united and hence a 
greater service. That need 
and that idea gave birth to 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Company, carrying on to-day under 
the leadership of T. J. Humbird. 
Seventeen mills in five different 
states are thus enabled to place 
the best the industry affords within 
reach of the trade through one 
service, organization. Thousands 
of lumber dealers are thus enabled 
to draw upon seventeen stocks of 
lumber -through one man; _ the 
shipping facilities of one mill are 
multiplied by seventeen in this new 
service. All this in order that the 
lumber trade from coast to coast 
may be afforded a constant, de- 
pendable source of supply.” 
Weyerhaeuser Forest Products 
is really a large family or a group 
of families which, instead of being 
in a neighborhood, are in different 
states, yet which have decided to 
market their products through one 
office. The sales company accord- 
ingly becomes the seller and the 
contact point with the public and 
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works at cost in its sales work 
while it connects with the public 
by its service and its educational 
campaigns. 

Transportation difficulties have 
been solved by locating the Minne- 
sota, Northern Idaho and Pacific 
Coast mills on-the main-lines of 
three great transcontinental rail- 
roads,.the Northern” Pacific, the 
Great Northern, and the St. Paul. 
In addition, there is a transconti- 
nental connection in Spokane with 
the Soo line, the main line service 
given the Boise and coast mills by 
the Union Pacific, and the tre- 
mendous territory reached by main 
line connections with these arteries 
of transcontinental traffic at points 
like Billings, St. Paul, Omaha, 
Chicago, or any of the important 
rail centers of the Middle West. 

Furthermore, all the distributing 
plants of the Weyerhaeuser organ- 
ization are located at junction 
points, where rail facilities are of 
the best. Such a circumstance is 
not the product of quick work, but 
of forethought and careful plan- 
ning through a long period of 
years—the sort of development 
which is based upon study and con- 
sideration of various trends in na- 
tional transportation. The mills in 
Washington, moreover, have di- 
rect access to water transportation 
and ocean-going freighters dock at 
the wharves. 


Solve Distribution Problem 


One of the big events in Weyer- 
haeuser service was the establish- 
ment of a branch of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company in Bal- 
timore to cater to the Eastern 
trade. Before this plant. was erected 
the Everett stock of lumber was 
at least five or six weeks away from 
the Eastern retailers, and that 
meant they must carry a large .sup- 
ply of lumber with a tremendous 
overhead in order to meet their 
market demands. The directors of 
Weyerhaeuser saw this need and 
met it by building the Baltimore 
plant as a depot for Western lum- 
ber, so that the stock which was 
once several weeks distant is now 
only two to four days away. East- 


Fre 












A crane alley at the Weyerhaeuser distributing plant at Baltimore, 
showing part of the stock of 3-inch and 4-inch Douglas fir planks. 


ern dealers located from 1,000 to 
1,500 miles farther from the Wash- 
ington mill than Middle Western 
dealers can now obtain stock in 
one-third the time that is required 
to reach North Dakota or Ne- 
braska. 

Lumber is sent via ocean freight- 
ers from Puget Sound to Chesa- 
peake Bay, and the distributing 
plant has thus put the lumber mill 
in Washington just around the cor- 
ner from every dealer selling lum- 
ber in the East. Twenty-four-hour 
service. has been made possible, 
and dealers can now turn their 
stocks more rapidly while their 
overhead has in many instances 
been more than cut in half. 

“The real reason for establishing 
the Baltimore plant,” say the com- 
pany officials, “was the Panama 
Canal, because it made possible a 


Assembling logs on the St. Louis River in Minnesota for the Spring drive. 


transportation by water which is 
cheaper than transportation by rail. 
The plant was completed in 1921, 
and the first cargo received in 
March. At that time attention was 
drawn to the unusual facilities 
provided for handling lumber, and 
the ease with which the Baltimore 
plant absorbed the first shipment of 
five million feet of lumber, three 
million shingles, and three hundred 
thousand lath. The Baltimore yard 
was built on a big scale because it 
was necessary to look into the fu- 
ture toward the time when the 
supply of Southern pine, already 
dwindling, will make it necessary 
for the East to depend upon the 
West for its main supply of mer- 
chantable lumber.” 

The Baltimore yards are equip- 
ped with machinery and cranes 

(Continued on page 36) 
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HE law of supply and demand 

has twice been notably vindi- 
cated by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 


ate directed the Commission to 
make an investigation of the grain 


In one case the Sen- 


trade. Of course, the Department 
of Agriculture should properly 
have made the study, if one were 
needed, but who, from. long experi- 
ence, was so well fitted to pry into 
the private affairs of the Chicago 
brokers as the Commission?  Al- 
though the brokers succeeded in 
preventing the scrutiny of their 
customers’ accounts, the investi- 
gators did gather a vast array of 
information which, 
was probably common knowledge 
to every La Salle Street messenger 
boy, enabled the Commission to 
arrive at the following sage con- 
clusion: 

“In general it appears that, al- 
though the frequent and temporary 
fluctuations in grain prices may be 
attributed largely to speculation, 
the relatively infrequent but long 
time fluctuations may be attributed 
almost entirely to other causes, in- 
cluding actual supply and demand 
conditions.” 


Majority of Charges Baseless 


And so our knowledge of funda- 
mental principles was enriched at 
a cost of only a few thousand dol- 
lars, untold inconvenience and loss 
of time to hundreds of business 
men. } 

Presumably to corroborate this 
law, which can be found elucidated 
in any high school text book on 
the elements of economics, the 
Commission investigated the house- 
hold furniture industry and dis- 
covered that prices follow quite 
closely the ups and downs of busi- 
ness. 

Still doubtful of the results of 
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By H. A. Toulmin, Jr. 


Of Toulmin & Toulmin 


its researches, the Commission in- 
vestigated the cotton trade and re- 
ported that “the most important 
factors in the sharp declining 
prices in 1920-1921 were the 
marked increase in supply and de- 
crease in demand.” Presumably 
the law of supply and demand has 
now been sufficiently exonerated 
and upheld. 

In its ardent pursuit and study 
of the obvious the Commission 
regularly spends thousands of dol- 
lars to gather information that it 
could have for the asking. 

When the price of calcium ar- 
senate, a poison used by farmers, 
began to rise in price, the Senate 
smelled the odor peculiar to ne- 
farious combinations and trusts, 
and turned the Trade Commission 
loose on the case. It took only a 
few thousand dollars and consid- 
erable time to discover that cal- 
cium arsenate had been found by 
the Department of Agriculture to 
be effective against the boll weevil. 
Naturally a tremendous demand 
for the chemical set in with, tem- 
porarily, no adequate expansion in 
the supply. As a result the price 
went up. A telephone call to the 
Department of Agriculture would 
have brought these facts to light 
in five minutes. 

In a burst of patriotism the Com- 
mission investigated the ownership 
of petroleum. It brought out the 
fact well known by every one, from 
the proprietor of the corner filling 
station to Rockefeller, that a num- 
ber of foreign companies owned 
property in the United States and 
that American companies were be- 
ing given a run for their money in 
the foreign markets. That, the 











Business 


Federal Trade Commission 
Modern Inquisition 


Commission wisely decided, is com- 
petition, and, although the Com- 
mission often forgets the fact, the 
reason the Commision was created 
was to see that competition con- 
tinues to exist. 

Certain interests, disgruntled at 
the high prices of fertilizers, caused, 
it came out later, by the law of 
supply and demand, instigated a 
sweeping investigation of that in- 
dustry. As usual, the charges that 
combinations existed were found 
to be baseless. 


Congress Partly Responsible 


Although some of these investi- 
gations were started by the Com- 
Mission, most of them, it must be 
admitted in justice, were thrust 
upon it by Congress and still more 
by other departments of the Gov- 
ernment. In a recent report the 
Commision says: 

“Cases were received during the 
year from the State, Commerce, 
and Treasury Departments, the 
Departments of Agriculture and of 
Justice, the Chambers of Com- 
merce, and from foreign complain- 
ants.” 

Most of these cases should have 
been studied, if at all, by the de- 
partments which submittéd them. 
A large part of the high cost of the 
Trade Commission is caused by its 
duplication of the work of other 
departments. In some cases the 
courts have stepped in and ruled 
that the Commission was engaging 
in activities out of its province. 

Any investigations having to do 
with natural resources, such as 
coal, petroleum and lumber, ob- 
viously should be made by the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

Others just as naturally fall un- 
der the province of the compara- 
tively new Department of Com- 
merce. Such were those into the 
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export grain business, the cotton 
trade, the house furnishing indus- 
try, wheat flour milling, pulp and 
paper, and numerous others. The 
Department of Commerce is sup- 
posed to have all of the informa- 
tion as part of its regular routine 
duty, and yet the Commission was 
selected to spend hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars for special per- 
sonnel to investigate industries 
with which it had no previous ex- 
perience. 

At one time it established a bu- 
reau for supplying as a _ regular 
service statistics bearing on the 
supply of news print. Much of this 
information, the Commission says, 
was “compiled from the records of 
the Department of Commerce.” 
This work, the Commission adds, 
“was finally continued by a trade 
association” — exactly the organi- 
zation that should rightly do it. 


Delays Affect Foreign Trade 


The Export Trade Act gave to 
the Commission jurisdiction over 
associations engaged in foreign 
trade. This was a Congressional 
blunder, to put it mildly, for the 
Depariment of Commerce has a 
special bureau of foreign and do- 
mestic commerce with experts in 
the field who have at their finger 
tips the very information which the 
Commission must gather and ab- 
sorb before it can take any action. 

That this would result in intol- 
erable delay was certain. Of the 
114 complaints against these asso- 
ciations, only thirty-five were dis- 
posed of, and seventy-nine were 
still pending at the end of the year 


in which they were received. That 
is, the Commission handled about 
30 per cent. of the cases intrusted 
to it in this field. About one-third 
of the cases are nearly two years 
old before the Commission gets 
around to them. In the meantime 
the damage caused by the com- 
plained of actions is extensive and 
irreparable. 


The Commission is also expected 
to handle complaints made against 
American concerns by foreigners 
with whom they do business. It 
is well known that the unfair prac- 
tices of some of our business con- 
cerns constitute one of our great- 
est handicaps in foreign trade. The 
innocent suffer, but the damage to 
them would be less if foreigners 
believed that they would receive 
quick justice at the hands of the 
tribunal set up to handle their 
claims. 


Unfortunately they do not. In 
many instances it takes the Com- 
mission two to three years to act. 
To the man in another country that 
looks like an intentional delay. 

Aside from usurping the duties 
of other departments, the Federal 
Trade Commission has assumed 
responsibilities which are purely 
the functions of individuals © or 
trade associations. It is a good 
principle of government that noth- 
ing should be done, particularly 
with reference to business, by the 
Government itself which can be 
done just as well or better by the 
people themselves, because the per- 
sons who get the benefit should 
pay the bills and run the business 
to suit themselves. 
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Under the guise of some public 
interest which did not appear of 
especial importance after the in- 
vestigations were made, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has been 
calling various industries together 
in connection with trade practices. 
These submittals have been held 
in the ink, celluloid, knit goods, 
paper, oil, used typewriters, hos- 
iery, macaroni, silverware, gold 
knife, and watch case industries. 

It is obvious that all of these 
trade practice submittals, if they 
were really of value in preventing 
abuses in the trade, could have 
been handled better by get-togeth- 
er meetings of the trade associa- 
tions themselves. That is one of 
the functions of the trade associa- 
tions, and a long list of associations 
have done this constructive work. 


Objectionable Methods 


The two trade practice submit- 
tals in the year 1922-23 deal with 
luxuries which were of little public 
interest. One dealt with gold 
mounted knives, and the other with 
gold filled watch cases. Certainly 
these are trade practices which 
might be given over for the trade 
associations’ own _ supervision, 
when the great basic questions of 
unfair trade and the hundreds of 
cases on unfair trade are awaiting 
the Commission’s action. 

It is significant that, although 
the National Coal Association se- 
cured an injunction against the 
Federal Trade Commission, pro- 
hibiting it from acquiring informa- 
tion as to coal production, this 
same association voluntarily and 








Reorganization from Within? 











Commission was planned by “Forbes” 
last Fall. The purpose was: first, to point 
out without equivocation the numerous eyidences 
of inefficiency, faulty procedure, useless investi- 
gations, indefensible waste, and the resultant 
train of hardships inflicted upon innocent busi- 
ness concerns; second, to make definite recom- 
mendations for reorganizing the Commission so 
that the interests of the public and business might 
best be served. 
Although the Commission has belatedly begun 
a process of reorganization from within, we are 
going through with our program. In this article, 
Mr. Toulmin completes his arraignment of the 
Commission’s acts. In his next article he will tell 
what should be done. 


The Federal Trade Commission’s newly con- 
stituted Republican majority has announced 
changes in its rules of procedure and policies on 
two points which have been aggressively attacked 
by Mr. Toulmin. 

No longer will the Commission go wild goose 


IT HIS outspoken series on the Federal Trade 


chasing on- cases involving merely two business 
competitors. Says the majority statement: 

Hereafter it shall be the policy of the Commission 
not to entertain proceedings of alleged unfair prac. 
tices where the alleged violation of law is'a purely 
private controversy redressable in the courts, except 
where said practices substantally tend to suppress 
competition as affecting the public. In all such cases 
there must be three parties involved, the respondent, 
the competitor injured and the public 
And hereafter complaints will not be broad- 

casted before the concern in question has had a 
hearing. 

In all cases before the Board of Review, before it 
shall recommend to the Commission that a com- 
plaint issue, it shall give to the proposed respondent 
a hearing before said Board to show cause why a 
complaint should not issue ; 

The Commission has made a start in the right 
direction; it has given an éarnest of a desire to 
serve rather than harass business. 
article of this series, Mr. Toulmin outlines the sort 
of thoroughgoing reform that will assure business 
and the public that performance will follow the 
promise. 


In the next - 
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publicly recommended submission 
of proper information to a com- 
mission such as the United States 
Coal Commission, where their in- 
terests would be respected. The 
associations suggested that it was 
their preference to do the business- 
like thing of reporting to a perma- 
nent department, such as the De- 
partment of Commerce or the De- 
partment of the Interior, which are 
capable of distributing and admin- 
istering the information with bene- 
fit to the public and industry in 
general. 

It is not the mere uselessness of 
these investigations and waste of 
the taxpayers’ money that are their 
most serious features. Mention the 
Commission to a member of any 
industry which has been investi- 
gated and you will lay yourself 
open to listening for hours to an 
eloquent tirade. 

First, there is the annoyance and 
expense of testifying and of having 
miscellaneous investigators nosing 
through books and records in the 


way typical of government 
searchers. 
Then there is the publicity, 


which casts suspicion upon an en- 
tire industry at the outset of the 
investigation and which no subse- 
quent statement from the Commis- 
sion, that it found. conditions 
proper, can offset. Most people 
right now probably look with sus- 
picion upon several industries that 
have been subjected to investiga- 
tion and ultimately given a clean 
bill of health. 


Ignore Court Rulings 


The methods used in gathering 
information in these investigations 
of whole industries are inquisitorial 
and high-handed in the extreme 
and have been held so repeatedly 
by the courts. Yet hope seems to 
be one of the Commission’s attri- 
butes that cannot be downed, for 
no sooner does a court forbid the 
Commission to pry into private 
records that do not concern it than 
it hopefully tries the same tactics 
on another industry. 

Aside from the fact that it is 
manifestly illegal to force any one 
to furnish evidence against him- 
self, there is the tremendous cost 
and inconvenience that is caused 
to the person under investigation. 

When the Commission attempted 
to search the records of the Amer- 
ican Tobacco Company and the 
Lorillard Company, the courts 
stopped the procedure. Nothing 
daunted, the Commission demand- 
ed the books and records of three 
export grain companies in Balti- 
more. Again the courts made them 
stop. 

Still hopeful, or forgetful, the 
Commission decided to investigate 
the manufacturers of finished and 





semi-finished steel products. To 
that end questionnaires were sent 
to manufacturers on which they 
were required to make monthly re- 
ports of production, income, and 
other details of the most elaborate 
sort. 

The diversion of business men 
from their legitimate duties and the 
expense of such a proceeding seems 
not to have bothered the inquis- 
itors in any way. The declared 
purpose was to publish this infor- 
mation after they had gotten it 
from the companies’ confidential 
files. The Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia promptly is- 
sued a permanent injunction on the 
ground that the Commission had 
no authority whatever to ask such 
information and that it did not per- 
tain to interstate commerce in any 
way. 


Rebuked Many Times 


The Commission’s search war- 
rants were then extended to an in- 
vestigation of the coal industry, 
particularly with reference to bitu- 
minous coal. One of the companies 
so imposed upon showed fight and 
applied to the court for an injunc- 
tion, which was forthwith granted 
on the same grounds as the steel 
products injunction. 

The court said as to the extra- 
ordinary detail of these requests 
for information: 


The information and reports re- 
quired are very full and detailed as 
to production, sales, management, 
financial condition, depreciation, etc., 
and all to be calculated as pre- 
scribed in the specifications. The 
plaintiff claims, and from the aff- 
davits filed, such appears to be the 
fact, that these reports cannot be 
made without a large change in the 
plaintiff's method of bookkeeping 
and accounting, and at a very con- 
siderable expense. 


In another case the court ren- 
dered a decision that would have 
stopped similar activities of nearly 
anybody but the Commission. In 
part, the judge said: 


Apart from the fact that the plain- 
tiff is a corporation, it is clear that 
Congress could not compel the pro- 
duction of private books and the 
papers of a citizen, except in the 
progress of judicial proceedings. 
For, in order to give the informa- 
tion and make the reports required, 
it will be necessary for the plain- 
tiff to keep records and books in 
addition to those kept by it and by 
other corporations engaged in a like 
business, at a considerable expense, 
and to make monthly reports based 
on calculations made from such 
records. . . . Such a burden cannot 
be imposed on an ordinary witness. 
‘ . The plaintiff cannot comply 
with the orders of the Commission 
without changing its methods of 
bookkeeping. . lL am of the opin- 
ion, therefore, that no such power 
as that claimed by the Commission 
in this case has been vested in Con- 
gress by the Constitution, nor could 
Congress delegate such power to the 
Commission. 
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If these cases were not so sefi- 
ous in their effects on business 
they would often be amusing. The 
statistics which the Commission 
proposed to gather and dissem- 
inate publicly as to production and 
stocks of goods are in many in- 
stances similar to those which 
many trade associations have 
wanted to gather for the good of 
their industry but have been pre- 
vented from gathering by the Com- 
mission. Apparently the Commis- 
sion suspects that any co-operation 
among members of an industry 
which is not instigated by an order 
of the Commission has some deep 
and nefarious purpose. 

Most of these statistical and eco- 
nomic investigations have been 
stopped by the courts on the 
ground that they were bevond the 
authority of the Commission. Yet 
the Commission, as we have seen, 
is not able to keep up with its 
proper work. 

While a great many of the con- 
cerns that have come under the 
fire of the Commission believe that 
the only cure is to do away with it 
entirely, there seems to be reason 
to believe that, if the Commission 
will confine itself to those activi- 
ties for which it was formed, much 
good may result to business, After 
all, it was intended to help busi- 
ness—not to harm it. 

Those who have studied the 
Commission believe that by chang- 


‘ing its plan of organization and 


methods of procedure it can well 
be retained as an influence for 
good. In the next article of this 
series I shall show what changes 
are needed. 

This is the third of a series on 
the Federal Trade Commission, by 
H. A. Toulmin, Jr. The fourth and 
last article—“What Should Be Done 
About the F. T. C.?”—will appear in 


an early issue. 





Business Pointers 


The efficiency and success of 
any business, of any government, 
or of any other organization, in- 
volve the consideration of three 
important factors unless the policy 
be that of merely drifting with 
and, consequently, behind the 
times: 

First—Its purposes and fields of 
activity must be carefully and 
comprehensively forecast. 

Second—The human talent and 
material means available to do its 
work must be recognized and in- 
duced into its service. 

Third—This human talent and 
these material means must be con- 
sistently guided, to the accom- 
plishment of its ends, through the 
medium of a sound, efficient and 
co-operative organization of their 
efforts and powers.—Henry L. 
Doherty. 
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The Salesman Defined 


Some salesmen put the propo- 
sition to their customers on the 
ground of charity, others beg as- 
sistance to make up their quota, 
while some talk about tough luck 
at home. The fellow who operates 
with a tin cup and “Pity the Blind” 
sign is no salesman. The salesmen 
who get the business are simply 
honest, sincere, intelligent, modest 
men, who know when to get out of 
a customer’s office as well as when 
to go in, who know what they can 
do and convince their customers 
that they can do it—The Town 
Crier. 

e's 

Remember that “American” ends 

with I-CAN.—Exchange. 
* * * 

You can dissolve everything in the 
world, even a great fortune, into 
atoms. And the fundamental prin- 
ciples which govern the handling of 
postage-stamps and of millions of 
dollars are exactly the same. They 
are the common law of business, and 
the whole practice of commerce is 
founded upon them. They are so 
simple.that a fool can’t learn them; 
so hard.-that a lazy man won’t.— 
Philip D. Armour. 

From E. C. Hill, Greencastle, Ind. 
* * x 

Pleasure is a shadow, wealth is 
vanity, and power a pageant; but 
knowledge is ecstatic in enjoy- 
ment, perennial in force, unlimited 
in space, and infinite in duration. 
In the performance of its sacred 
offices, it fears no danger, spares 
no expense, looks in the volcano, 
dives into the ocean, perforates the 
earth,: wings its flight into the 
skies, explores sea and land, con- 
templates the distant, examines 
the minute, comprehends the great, 
ascends to the sublime—no place 
too remote for its grasp, no height 
too exalted for its reach—-De 
Witt Clinton. 








Win a Prize 
Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” 
and we will send you “Forbes 
Epigrams” if your contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you, 
state source of quotation and 


author. Names of winners will be 
printed. 




















The Things That Count 


Not what we have, but what we 


use, 

Not what we see, but what we 
choose— 

These are the things that mar or 
bless 


The sui of human happiness. 
The things near by, not things afar, 
Not what we seem, but what we 
are— 
These are the things that make or 
break, 
That give the heart its joy or ache. 
Not what seems fair, but what is 
true, 
Not what we dream, but what we 
do— 
These are the things that shine like 
gems, 
Like stars in fortune’s diadems. 
Not as we take, but as we give, 
Not as we pray, but as we live, 
These are the things that make 
for peace, 
Both now and after time shall 
cease. —The Outlook. 
+S 
Your customers are your com- 
petitor’s prospects always. Do you 
make the same effort to hold them 
you did to get them ?—Anon. 
: * 


I am certain that the most im- 
portant link now absent from suc- 
cessful aerial transportation is ter- 
minals and terminal facilities in 
the important cities of the United 
States, an airways system of night 
lighting, dispatching of planes and 
co-ordination with perfected 
weather reports connecting these 
cities, etc., etc., and legislation that 
will establish a Bureau of Aero- 
nautics in the Department of Com- 
merce, which will carry with it 
a construction code, the licensing 
of planes and pilots for flight and 
the maintaining of aerial laws for 
the protection of passengers and 
property—Glenn Martin. 

= oe 

Too low they build who build 

beneath the stars.—Young. 
* * * 

When a person buys a cheap ar- 
ticle, he feels good when he pays 
for it, and disgusted every time 
he uses it. When he buys a good 
article, he feels better every time 
he uses it, for the recollection of 
quality remains long after the price 
is forgotten—E. C. Simmons. 




























































Economy 


I favor the policy of economy, 
not because I wish to save money, 
but because I wish to save people. 
The men and women of this coun- 
try who toil are the ones who bear 
the cost of the Government. Every 
dollar that we carelessly waste 
means that their life will be so 
much the more meager. Every 
dollar that we prudently save 
means that their life will be so 
much the more abundant. Econ- 
omy is idealism in its most prac- 
tical form.—President Coolidge. 

* * * 

Success or failure in business is 
caused more by mental attitude 
even than by mental capacities.— 
Walter Dill Scott. 

ar ae 

Produce, produce! were it but the 
pitifulest, infinitesimal fraction of a 
product, produce it in God’s name. 
*Tis the utmost thou hast in thee? 
Out with it then! Up, up! “Whatso- 
ever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy whole might.”—Carlyle. 

From W. om, ae York, N. Y. 


The advantages of possessing a 


‘masterful mind are frequently ex- 


pressed in the ability to absorb and 
utilize ideas, suggestions of others. 
One of Nature’s anomalies is that 
she rarely makes creative minds 
executive. The successful utilization 
of a second-hand idea gives it cur- 
rency—provides the vehicle of ex- 
pression needed to make it kinetic. 
Therefore, read much and critically ; 
listen much and thoughtfully; do 
much and thoroughly.—Anon. 
From G. R. Kay, Northbridge, Mass. 


It is not a coincidence that our 
leaders in every walk of life are 
persons of courage and decision— 


in other words, doers.—Palmer 
York. 





A ext 
* also that is slothful 
in his work is brother 
to him that is a great wast- 
er.---Proverbs 18:9 
From C. A. Denning, Beverly, 
N. J. What is your favorite 
text? “Forbes Epigrams” is 


presented to senders of texts 
used. 














3 Creates Ten Tons of Freight 
for Each Trolley Fare 


How the Interstate Public Service Company of Indiana, by Aggressively 
Developing the Business and Agricultural Interests of the Territory 
It Serves, Has More Than Trebled Traffic 


OT long ago a utility com- 

N pany in the Middle West 

planned to put on the market 

an issue of $990,000 of refunding 

_bonds. The advertising had been pre- 

pared for the leading state papers, 

but was not to be released until the 

day the bonds were to be offered to 
the public. 

When that day came, it was neces- 
sary to add a paragraph to 
the advertising copy, stat- 
ing that, although the 
issue was just ready for 
the market. every bond 
had been sold. 

Without any notice 
whatever to the public, this 
entire issue of close to one 
million dollars had been 
sold within less than three 
days, and more than a 
quarter of a million of the 
amount was bought by one 
of the oldest colleges in 
the Middle West for its 
endowment fund. One of 
the largest old line insur- 
ance companies in the East 
took another quarter of a 
million dollars and was in 
the market for an addi- 
tional amount which could 
not be provided. The re- 
mainder was absorbed 
quickly by local investors. 

This rather remarkable 
state of affairs drew na- 
tion-wide attention. People 
were curious to know 
about a situation which 
would warrant such en- 
thusiasm. The issue car- 
ried interest at 6 per cent. 
and was sold at par. In- 
vestigation proved two 
things: First, that the 
company had struck a new 
note in the development of 
its utilities; second, that it had suc- 
ceeded so well in educating the pub- 
lic it serves that it had secured not 
only immediate co-operation, but also 
such complete confidence that the 
public wished to share in the invest- 
ment. 

In accomplishing this, the Inter- 
state Public Service Company of 
Indiana has kept certain things act- 


By O. D. Foster 


ively in mind. The most important of « 
them all is the idea that if you can 
find a way to develop the business in- 
terests of the community you serve 
there is bound to be created an in- 
creased demand for public utility 
services in direct ratio to the com- 
mercial growth. 

The Interstate counts it a slow 
process to depend for business on 





Harry Reid 


Progressive president of the Interstate Public Service Company 
of Indiana. “Electric traction,” says Mr. Reid, “has nothing to 
sell but its carrying capacity and it is not enough for us to 
anticipate the natural increase in demand, we must produce it.” 


natural growth. Instead, it forces the 
issue and aggressively develops every 
resource available. 

To accomplish this, it has employed 
experts to study the soil and deter- 
mine which are the most productive 
products; it has enlisted the aid of 
state educational institutions; it has 
made a study of government reports 
relating to conditions in its territory ; 


it has made an expert analysis of 


markets for the best distribution of - 


the products grown and manufac- 
tured in Interstate territory. And 
then it has studied its various forms 
of service in order to make advan- 
tageous freight rates, give quick 
transporiation, and supply adequate 
power and light so that the territory 
may have a maximum yield and may 
also market its products 
with economy and dis- 
patch. 

This fine development 
program did not merely 
happen. It was brought 
about by Harry Reid, 
president of the Interstate 
company, and the splendid 
organization he is direct- 
ing. It has required inde- 
fatigable energy, clear 
vision, constructive efforts, 
and constant devotion to 
the plan which Mr. Reid 
and his associates, from 
the top of the Interstate 
ladder to the bottom, have 
had in mind all the while. 
This interesting and ag- 
gressive corporation of 
men and women saw the 
possibilities of their utility 
and their territory, and 
they have permitted no op- 
portunity for the advance- 
ment of their cause to 
escape them. 

Interstate is one of the 
Insull properties. It is an 
important subsidiary of 
the Middle West Utilities 
Company of which Martin 
J. Insull is the president. 
Mr. Reid has been associ- 
ated with Mr. Insull for 
several years. His first 
service with him began at 
Louisville, Kentucky, 
when he became the president and 
head of the Kentucky Utilities Com- 
pany. He is still the head of that 
organization but a few years ago he 
was brought to Indianapolis by Mr. 
Insull to assume charge of the Inter- 
state. When Mr. Reid went to 
Indianapolis to look over the situa- 
tion for his company he found things 
none too encouraging. The service 
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offered by the Interstate included 
electric light, power, water, gas, and 
the electric railway between Indian- 
apolis and Louisville. 

The disturbing element in the pic- 
ture was the territory in the southern 
part of the state traversed by the 
electric line. Most of it, in fact, was 
arid, unproductive, and unpromising 
to a degree. It was apparent to Mr. 
Reid and his associates that, if the 
Interstate was to pay dividends, it 
would be necessary to inaugurate an 
intensive and widespread program of 
development of the farm lands and 
other resources in the southern end 
of its territory. And in the develop- 
ment of a better freight service the 
company saw encouragement to in- 
creased manufacture, marked agri- 
cultural growth, and consequently 
more intensive use of the service and 
facilities the company had for sale. 


Campaign of Education 


At the time Mr. Reid and his asso- 
ciates took charge, the road might 
properly have been characterized as 
an ordinary suburban line with in- 
different rolling stock and mediocre 
service. But it had the great advan- 
tage of two such terminals as Indian- 
apolis and Louisville. At each of 
these terminals were located stock- 
yards ranking among the largest in 
the country—the Bourbon Stock 
Yards at Louisville, one of the most 
important south of the Ohio River, 
and the Indianapolis Stock Yards, 
among the largest in the Middle West 
and the third or fourth largest hog 
market in the world. 

In the country along the Interstate 
railroad the farmers were finishing 
cattle for the markets, but the steam 
railroad service on these short hauls 
was slow. Herein appeared an open- 
ing for an immediate and profitable 
development for the Interstate. The 
company saw the opportunity to get 
the short haul business and also to 


261 per cent. in the last five years. 


photo shows the loading of Interstate stock cars at 
the Bourbon Stock Yards, Louisville, Ky. On the right are show n two views of the company’s freight terminal at Indianapolis. 


As a result of intensive development of the territory 
it serves Interstate freight revenues have increased 





build up the live stock industry in its 
territory. It bought more stock cars 
and built loading pens at convenient 
points. To make its service to the 
stockmen attractive, the Interstate in- 
stituted a fast freight schedule to 
carry stock to market without the old- 
time reloading delays, and it em- 
ployed experts to tell the farmers how 
to feed their stock scientifically so as 
to fatten them rapidly and economic- 
ally. While this campaign of educa- 
tion was in process the company ob- 
tained entrance to the Bourbon and 
Indianapolis Stock Yards, an achieve- 
ment practically unparalleled in elec- 
tric railway history. 

“We also made it our business,” 
Mr. Reid told me, “to make a close 
study of prices in the different mar- 
kets. Often when the farmers leave 
their cattle in the loading pens it is 
with the understanding that we are to 
route them to whichever market 
offers the highest price when the time 
comes to get under way. Frequently 
prices vary two or three cents a pound 
and this makes a lot of difference to 
the men who have a carload or more 
to sell. We consider this part of our 
service to the shipper.” 


Close Contact With Shippers 


Investigation showed that a lit- 
tle help would make it possible also 
to increase the output of dairy prod- 
ucts enormously. To arouse interest 
among the farmers in pure bred cat- 
tle, the Interstate invited some of 
the members of the faculty of the 
Agricultural School of Purdue Uni- 
versity to come up and tell the 
men in its territory how they could 
improve their stock and their dairy 
output. As profits in milk and 
butter are slow, the company set 
about encouraging them still further 
by providing a low tariff for dairy 
freight. There was an immediate re- 
sponse in increased business. Last 
vear it reduced the freight schedule 









The above 
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on dairy products 331-3 per cent. 
This work has brought the company 
very close to the Farmers’ Federation 
and the county agricultural agents, 
who have been of the greatest help. 

In order to maintain close contact 
with the farmer clientele and to keep 
them constantly informed of freight 
facilities and rates, the Interstate 
maintains headquarters at all the 
country fairs along its line. Here it 
distributes not only information about 
its own service, but also all kinds of 
information about the markets which 
can be reached over Interstate lines. 
It makes this a real personal service 
bureau to its clientele and secures any 
information necessary to them in 
connection with the advancement of 
their interests. 


Reclaim Waste Lands 


When Mr. Reid first took over the 
road, the survey of the country from 
Seymour south was pretty discourag- 
ing, for the soil seemed poorly 
adapted to productive farming. Ex- 
pert analysis and advice was obtained 
from the Agricultural College at 
Purdue and the Agricultural Depart- 
ment at Washington. In addition the 
company employed experts at its own 
expense to study the soil and deter- 
mine for what crops it was best 
suited. Thousands of acres of land 
along the Ohio River which was then 
going to waste is now profitably 
planted in melons, berries, and other 
small fruits. Since crops cannot be 
made profitable without an outlet, the 
company studied the markets for this 
type of produce. It encouraged 
canneries to locate in the most pro- 
ductive sections to handle the more 
perishable products, and then gave 
them low commodity rates which 
enabled them to get into the Indian- 
apolis, Louisville, and other markets. 
This not only in veased the acreage 
in these products, but brought in a 
larger population and raised pas- 
senger revenues. 
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Last year the Interstate provided 
stock cars in which large melon 
growers sent their melons to the 
markets in Indianapolis and other 
cities, and arranged so that the cars 
could be switched and the melons sold 
direct from the cars. It also made 
arrangements to switch them to other 
traction lines for outside delivery. 
Farmers shipped in carload lots, often 
using fifteen or twenty cars to handle 
their crops, and they rode up with 
the shipments. A fast night freight 
service delivered the day’s pickings 
at the market before daylight the next 
morning, carrying them _ rapidly 
through the cool hours of the night 
without refrigeration. 


Industrial Development Work 


The Interstate was among the first, 
if not the first, of the traction com- 
panies to establish an industrial de- 
partment. An industrial agent devotes 
his entire time to improving industrial 
conditions in Interstate territory and 
to obtaining new industries. This de- 
partment keeps very close tabs on 
real estate and agricultural develop- 
ment and makes constant surveys to 
determine the types of industries for 
which there is a need or an oppor- 
tunity. The survey covers the popu- 
lation, tax rate, transportation facili- 
ties and other utility service, labor 
and living conditions, raw material 
available, factory sites and special 
advantages the communities have to 
offer to manufacturers seeking loca- 
tions. Interstate people, working 
closely with the Chambers of Com- 
merce, have located many desirable 
plants. 

The industrial department also tries 
to broaden the field of interest and to 
improve the cities and towns in its 
territory by encouraging the develop- 
ment of real estate, including the 
construction of office buildings, hotels, 
permanent homes and the opening of 
subdivisions according to the needs of 
the ‘community. 

Many of the factories in Interstate 
territory have been located under this 
plan. Take, for example, the location 
of the large plant of Colgate & Com- 
pany at Jeffersonville. This is one 
of the most important industrial addi- 
tions southern Indiana has obtained 
in many years. It occupies a tract of 
forty-eight acres and has twenty 
brick buildings. The employment of a 
force of 3,000 people adds materially 
to Interstate passenger revenue, and 
the freight is an important factor. 

The cement industry is one of the 
biggest of the company’s freight 
patrons. Often from fifteen to thirty 
carloads of cement are carried in a 
day. This ranks as the largest 
amount of freight carried regularly 
from any one patron by any of the 
electric railways. 

As a result ofthis intensive de- 
velopment Interstate freight revenues 
have increased 261 per cent. in the 





last five years. This in spite of the 
fact that the road operates over a 
distance of only 117 miles. In 1920 
the increase over the preceding year 
was 63 per cent.; in 1921, 39.2 per 
cent.; in 1922, 43 per cent.; and in 
1923, 3.6 per cent., in the face of a 
business depression which seriously 
affected this section of the country. 
It is expected that final reports for 
1924 will set a new record, for pro- 
duction has increased to such an 
extent that the company has been 
obliged to add a large amount of new 
equipment. 

During 1923 the number of pas- 
sengers transported over this short 
stretch of road totaled 10,797,011, 
and the freight tonnage was 113,- 
975,720. Much of this is high class 
freight of light tonnage, which means 
a volume out of proportion to the 
weight. 

While the freight service will prob- 
ably always constitute the “bread and 
butter” business of the Interstate, it 
is making great efforts toward im- 
proving the passenger service. The 
limited service of all-steel trains be- 
tween Indianapolis and Louisville has 
a running time of three hours and 
forty-five minutes, and there are 
fourteen of these trains a day. They 
are made up of parlor buffet cars and 
trailers, and at night there is a sleeper 
service. Last May the Interstate 
carried more passengers to Louisville 


‘for the Derby than did the steam 


roads. 

The buffet cars are perfectly 
equipped, with enclosed observation 
rear ends, movable. chairs and divan 
upholstered in dark Spanish leather, 
and seat twenty-five people. The 
company uses the regular hook-in 
tables and a double storage lighting 
system insures light in case of an 
interruption to the trolley voltage. 


Motor Busses as Feeders 


The sleepers have every equipment 
included in the latest Pullmans, with 
the addition of a window in the upper 
berth. When made up the seating 


capacity of the sleepers is forty ~ 


people. One interesting feature of 
this sleeper system is that the occu- 
pants may use the car from 9 p. m. 
to the following morning at the same 
hour. 

The Interstate is continually im- 
proving its service by reaching out 
into the districts which are without 
transportation. To do this it uses 
motor busses. At Seymour, it runs 
a bus line twenty-five miles into the 
heart of the country where there is 
no other transportation. It is prac- 
tically a freight proposition, but it 
means that the people in that section 
are now able to get fresh meat. It 
also runs various feeder lines which 
pull in quite a lot of business. 

“To make the electric railway 
worth while, is a real man’s job,” said 
Mr. Reid. “But the Interstate must 
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always bear in mind that a public 
utility is just a dispenser of service, 
and unless a need is created for the 
service it is likely to run along with- 
out much increase. Electric traction 
has nothing to sell but its carrying 
capacity, and it is not enough for us 
to anticipate the natural increase in 
demand, we must produce it. 

“To my mind the first effort of.a 
public utility should be to create con- 
fidence in the minds of its patrons 
and then render service which meas- 
ures up to the promise. We do it on 
the Interstate by a group of loyal and 
enthusiastic workers. 

“Our annual labor turnover is so 
small it is almost absurd. In the 
train service it does not exceed 1 per 
cent. We have two trainmen who 
have been with us over thirty-six 
years, one over twenty-eight years, 
four more than twenty-four years, 
and sixty-one who have been with us 
over ten years. 

“Service like that cannot be meas- 
ured, but it is to that loyalty that we 
attribute our results.” 





Are You Serving the 
Right Customer? 


By W. L. Barnhart 


OT long ago a group of 
N friends became agitated be- 

cause one of them was re- 
fused an advance in salary from the 
corporation he had been “slaving 
for” at $150 per month. 

All joined in berating the cruel 
and _ heartless corporation which 
would expect a man of his abilities— 
a man with a family—to live on such 
a salary. We grew very indignant 
over the policies which piled up mil- 
lions in surplus and gave the stock- 
holders great dividends, but “denied 
a living to a man with a family.” 

That is why our friend quit. 

A young and smiling girl with a 
crisp and new diploma took his place 
at $100 a month. And she was de- 
lighted to earn so much money. 

Before many months had passed 
every one was forced to admit that 
under the young girl’s gentle fingers 
the work of the department was ac- 
complished with greater dispatch, less 
friction, and more satisfaction than 
ever before. 

Then we began to wonder if we 
hadn’t forgotten that the job of the 
great corporation is to buy work, 
rather than to support families in the 
style to which they would like to be- 
come accustomed. 

And our friend? 

In a few days he found somebody 
who was sorely in need of the sort 
of ability he really possessed. He is 
making exactly twice his former sal- 
ary and is making good in a big way. 
He really had the goods—but until 


then he had not found the right cus- 


tomer for them. 
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“No More Traveling!” 






Said the New Salesmanager—What Happened and Why: 
—Some Timely Tips for the General Manager 


low I have known on and off 
for a number of years came into 
my office with his face beaming. 

“Congratulate me, R. B., they’ve 
called me into the home office. I’m 
going to be salesmanager. Isn’t 
that great?” 

“That’s certainly bully,” I said, 
“and you’ve earned it. You have 
done splendid work.” 

“Yes sir! No more traveling for 
me.” 

I looked a little surprised. 


L: isn’t nine months since a fel- 


By Ralph Barstow 


“How do you ‘crack the whip’?” 
I asked curiously. 

“Why, you know—write ’em let- 
ters; compare this year’s record 
with last year’s; tell ’em how much 
better somebody else is doing; tell 
"em we expect them to make up 
for lost time.” 

“Doesn’t that work?” I asked. 

“Oh, they write me that they’ll 
do their best, but shucks !—this is 
no year for business. We've lost 


want if you haven’t checked up?” 

“They told our men so.” 

Do you see what’s happening in 
that business and to this man? If 
every month in the year repre- 
sents a hundred miles, this sales- 
manager is a little over nine hun- 
dred miles away from knowing 
what is going on in his territory. 
Everything he says about travel- 
ing is probably true. I have a 
faint recollection that stokers on 
ocean liners do not speak 
of their jobs in compli- 








“Oh well, a trip now and 
then, of course, but I mean 
I’m off the road; I'm off 
the bum hotels with paper 
partitions and the leaky 
bathrooms; I’m_ through 
with breaded veal cutlets 
and spaghetti; I’m through 
with the callouses on my 
hand where I’ve lugged 
that grip. Nope—no more 
cinders to take out of my 
eyes !” . 

“You aren’t planning. to 
run this sales organization 
from a desk, are you?” I 
asked. 

“\Vhy not? 
else does it.” 

“That’s the main reason 
why not,” I suggested. 

“Oh, ’'m going to keep 
in touch with the men. I'll 
have them come in, report 
on conditions, and I’ll make 
a trip now and then.” 

He was much too full of 
his joy to want to bother 
with any moralizings from 


Everybody 








as much 


the road. 


AKING a salesman into a 
salesmanager is a peculiar 
problem. The salesrnan promoted 
to leadership over the force needs 
attention from _ the 
general manager as he required 
from the sales chief when as a 
green hand he first went into the 
field. But he seldom gets it. 
Promotion generally means to 
him “No more traveling!” and no 
more of all the discomforts of 
And he soon falls into 
the attitude of a man retired 
from active service. 
The fault is partly the man’s, 
partly management’s. 
Barstow says, 


| As Ralph 
“the higher-up 
management of business should 
realize that a man worth promot- 
ing is a precious investment, but 
not a sure thing.” 


mentary terms; 1 remem- 
ber a locomotive  engi- 
neer’s telling me once 
something of the strain 
and tension that went with 
his job of pulling a solid 
Pullman train two hundred 
and fifty miles through the 
night against time. It 
seeins to me that just be- 
fore the death of President 
Harding there was con- 
siderable discussion of the 
enormous demands made 
\ on the President of the 
United States. 

Every year it is becom- 
ing more apparent that a 
salesmanager’s job lies 75 
per cent. in the field and 25 
per cent. in the home of- 
fice. It is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent that a 
salesmanager must be an 
expert leader of salesmen, 
and you cannot lead men 
by being “behind them.” 
The salesmanager who 
writes, “Dear Bill. Go and 














me—and, after all, it was 
none of my business. 

Last week he dropped in to see 
me. In a very bluff, nonchalant way 
(suspiciously offhand), he said: 

“Don’t know of anybody who 
wants a salesmanager, do you, R. 
B.?” 

I didn’t. I knew about a dozen 
firms who wanted some producers, 
some order closers, out of whom 
they could make salesmanagers— 
and I told him so. 

“How come?” I asked. 

“Oh, things aren’t going right 
down our way. Business has been 
bad, as you know; the home office 
crowd keeps picking on me. I’ve 
been cracking the whip over the 
salesmen, but they’re doing all they 
can.” 


three of our good jobbers just be- 
cause we didn’t have the exact 
goods they wanted, and they 
thought our prices were a little 
off. You can’t blame the boys for 
that, can you?” 

“No,” I said, “but could you 
blame yourself?” 

Ile looked kind of hard. 

“T don’t see how,” he said. “The 
factory makes the goods and sets 
the prices.” 

“T suppose you went behind the 
returns of those jobbers?” I asked. 
“Went out and checked them up, 
didn’t you?” 

“Well, I wrote them.” 

“How do you know then that 
you haven’t got the goods they 





get ’em this week. I'm 
right behind you!” is tell- 
ing a sad and unwholesome truth. 
He’d much better write, “Dear Bill: 
Go and get ’em this week; I’ll be 
with you Tuesday morning.” 
An expert in the handling of 
papers, moving them from one pile 
to another on top of a desk, putting 
deep looking marks on them, can 
be hired for as. low as $35 a week, 
and it’s a crime to allow a sales- 
manager to do that kind of work. 
There needs to be a train de- 
spatcher in the home office; he 
may be worth $50 a week, but he 
is in no sense a salesmanager. 
Men are promoted to the posi- 
tion of salesmanagement, as a rule, 
because they have shown genuine 
ability as closers of sales—usually | 
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of tough ones. If my friend had 
been left on the road, when he 
came to the jobber who was going 
to quit he would have known that 
the difference between his line and 
the competitor’s line was very 
slight indeed; that the difference 
ia price against him was not much. 
When he was a salesman, he knew 
that close buying of re-sale mer- 
chandise never spelled the differ- 
ence between success and failure 
for a merchant. He could take a 
jobber or retailer by the hand to 
stock in his own place of business 
that carried a 10 per cent. price 
handicap and that still outsold its 
cheaper competitors. 

You can think this minute of 
four or five things you buy and 
prefer to pay the top price for— 
maybe your hat, your shoes, your 
beefsteaks, your furniture, or some- 
thing else—whatever it is, price is 
not the influencing factor. If my 
friend had been on the job, he 
would not have accepted a letter 
excuse from a_ salesman, but 
would have gone to the danger 
point and personally engineered 
the situation. As it is, I suspect 
that another good salesman has 
been ruined by being a salesmana- 
ger. 

Business heads will do well to 
see to it that when they advance 
a man they realize that he is in a 
new and unfamiliar environment, 
and that he needs just as much help 
and supervision from them as he 
did when he started as a green 
hand under the old salesmanager. 
The men themselves are to blame 
in a degree, but managers, the 
higher-up management of business, 
should realize that a man worth 
promoting is a precious invest- 
ment, but not a sure thing. 


Old Timers Should Get Out More 


There is another thing that gen- 
eral managers will do if they are 
wise, and that is to see that the 
old timers among the salesmana- 
gers get out more. Some of these 
old timers are entrenched behind 
mountains of paper work, and 
these salesmanagers can give you 
ten good reasons why they can- 
not leave “just now” for a trip on 
the road. I believe that if a gen- 
eral manager were to try twelve 
times in the year to start one of 
these sales managers out on a trip, 
he would find that every one of the 
twelve times was an inopportune 
time for the salesmanager to leave 
on a trip. 

I can remember (and this is by 
way of confession) two or three 
letters from Marq Regan, when I 
was general salesmanager at G. T. 
D., telling me, “You ought to be 
out on the road, Ralph.” It was 
the honest advice of a man who 





wished me well, and so that was 
the way he put it. What he should 
have said to me was, “Ralph, you’re 
cheating and accepting money un- 
der false pretenses. If you haven't 
got sense enough to take yourself 
by the scruff of the neck and get 
out of that office, I will come and 
throw you out!” 

Hindsight shows us more than 
foresight. I can see now that he 
was absolutely right, and I have 
the grace to blush.. For three years 
now, I have been actively in the 
field—-60 per cent. of my time is 
spent away from the desk. And 
no one needs to tell me that I am 
a better man for it; I can see it 
myself. Instead of having to take 
the word of some one else for con- 
ditions in the field, I have the con- 
trol hand, because I know what 
conditions in the field are. No 
president or general manager can 
tell me what conditions are in the 
field, because where he knows of 
one instance I know of ten; and 
I've been there and gotten my ten 
at first hand, and the chances are 
I have come back with an order to 
prove it. 


Why Desk Managers Fail 


I had to go into business for 
myself to learn this truth. Why 
couldn’t I have realized it before? 

The reason I did a good job (oh, 
modest man!) for the T. P. Com- 
pany was because I spent so much 
time in the field. The reason I 
did a 60 per cent. job for G. T. D. 
was because I spent so much time 
at the desk. 

A general manager should know 
these things. If his salesman- 
ager hasn’t got sense enough 
to get out into the field without 
being told, then the general man- 
ager should firmly eject that sales- 
manager from the office. The 
salesmanager who doesn’t spend 
better than 50 per cent. of his time 
in the field cannot be competent to 
fill his job. ue 

Let me give you one example o 
this without mentioning any names. 
A sales force of fifteen men are 
working their heads off this minute 
trying to accomplish a result. Ev- 
ery two or three days they send 
in reports explaining why they 
haven't. The salesmanager for six 
weeks has been writing letters of 
correction, letters of encourage- 
ment, and letters. of advice, to 
these men from his desk. In these 
six weeks this man has not been 
out in the field and experienced 
the conditions nor has he over- 
come them. When those salesmen 
return from the campaign, he will 
not be able to look those men in 
the eye and tell them they could 
have succeeded. 

Suppose we make a positive pic- 
ture of this same situation. Sup- 
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pose that man left his desk to- 
morrow and went into the field, 
regardless of papers and details; 
suppose he went to one of the cam- 
paign towns and proceeded to face 
the situation, knowing he must not 
fail; suppose he went out and 
worked alone until he got the or- 
ders so necessary for this office’s 
success. 


Manager Should Set Example 


Do you suppose the salesman in 
that town could get away with any 
kind of excuse or alibi no matter 
how good it sounded, if his boss 
had gone into that town and made 
good? Do you suppose that any 
salesman worth his salt would dare 
put up an alibi or excuse if he saw 
his salesmanager make good right 
under his eyes? You know what 
would happen. That salesman 
would say to himself, “If he can do 
it, I can do it,” and he would not 
only try to do it but he would ac- 
tually accomplish it. 

I am sick to death of the man 
who says, “I will try my best.” I 
make no promises. I go out; I 
disappear, and privately I plan not 
to return until I have accomplished 
my desired end. In three years I 
have been beaten once; I had to 
come back empty-handed. But in 
those three years I have been out 
on some desperate jobs—we don’t 
get the easy ones! 

Please bear in mind that I am 
writing this distinctly disclaiming 
that I am any super kind of a 
salesman. I never have been. I 
never led a sales force in my life. 
I’ve always been a good salesman, 
but never a master salesman; and 
I believe that some power steps in 
and helps that football player, that 
runner, that salesmanager, that 
drowning swimmer, and doubles 
his ability when he, as we say, un- 
corks himself. 





Property is the fruit of labor; 
property is desirable, is a positive 
good in the world. That some 
should be rich shows that others 
may become rich, and hence is just 
encouragement to industry and 
enterprise.—Lincoln. 





Whatever impedes a man and 
doesn’t stop him, aids his progress. 
—Maxim. 

x ok 


Serviceable 
Editor, “Forbes”: 

I have found your magazine so 
serviceable during the past year 
that I have asked this department 
of the college to order your mag- 
azine for our permanent files. 

R. M. GREEN, 

Professor, Agricultural Economics, 

Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 
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How to Invest Your Money Profitably 


Investing for Profit 


How One Wise Investor Built Up a Fortune in Twenty Years 
and How Another’s High Grade Holdings Depreciated 


HE notion is widely held that 
any one who adopts the policy 
of investing primarily for 


profit rather than exclusively for in- 
come return is necessarily undergoing 


- great risks, and that he is always 


taking great speculative chances 
which would be avoided if he con- 
fined himself exclusively to a policy 
of investing for pure income return. 
It is undoubtedly true that the 
great majority of people who attempt 
to invest primarily for profit 
do run speculative risks. But 


By John Moody 


President, Moody’s Investors Service 


stated times and, therefore, it involves 
the exercise of intelligent judgment 
all along the line. 

To indicate clearly what investing 
for profit means, how it is done and 
what the results have sometimes been, 
I am going to submit the experience 
of one of my clients who during a 
period of approximately twenty years 
accumulated a large fortune by this 
method and without really taking any 
great speculative risks. 


that they were all selling far below 
justifiable values and that as we were 
on the threshold of a business revival, 
they would certainly sell much higher 
within a year or so. 

By the Fall of 1906 Great Northern 
had risen to 348, Delaware & Hudson 
to 234, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western to 560, Union Pacific to 195, 
and Chicago & Northwestern to over 
240. 

A renewed study of the financial 
and business situation at that 
time convinced this man that 








a sound investment policy in 
this direction does not neces- 
sarily involve great risk. It 
all depends on whether the 
investor acts with genuine in- 
telligence and knowledge. 

In view of what has been 
said in foregoing articles, it 
will be realized that no one 
can be at all certain of 
success in investing for profit 
unless he bases his plans very 
directly on a sound and con- 
tinuous study of fundamental 
trends in the general business 
and investment cycle. The 
successful investor for profit 
is primarily what is known as 
the “long pull” investor. He 
is the man who buys securi- 
ties with the confident expec- 
tation that an upward trend 
in prices over a fairly long 
period will reward him with 
substantial profits. He must 
have reasons for the faith 
that is in him. If he is merely 








High Grade Issues Also 
Best for Profits 


we were at the culmination of 
a boom and that 1907 would 
witness a_ severe financial 


HE successful investor for 
profit “is the man who buys 
securities with the confident ex- 
pectation that an upward trend 
in prices over a fairly long period 
will reward him with substantial 
profits,” says John Moody. “Some 
speculators have, through sheer 
luck or accident, reaped great 
profits at times, but 99 per cent. 
have failed in the long run.” 
“Contrary to the assumption of 
many people,” he points out, 
“there are better opportunities, 
and more certain ones, for invest- 


-ing for profit in the higher grade 


groups. than 





collapse. He therefore im- 
mediately sold his holdings, 
approximately doubling his 
capital. During the ensuing 
year he reinvested his entire 
capital in high grade short 
term notes or loaned it on 
good security. At the end of 
1907, with about $100,000 
capital, he again invested in 
high grade dividend-paying 
stocks and in sound bonds. 
This time he diversified his 
capital into certain industrial 
securities such.as General 
Electric and American Car & 
Foundry, as well as in rail- 
road stocks and bonds. His 
primary reason for this action 
was the clear demonstration 
by all the available facts that 


groups.” 


in lower grade 


the country was again.on a 
sound financial foundation 
and that there would there- 














a man who buys securities 
with his eyes shut or as a 
result of rumor or tips, he is cer- 
tainly nothing but a_ speculator. 
Some speculators have, through sheer 
luck or accident, reaped great profits 
at times, but 99 per cent. have failed 
in the long run. ; 
Investing primarily for profit in- 
volves an intelligent understanding 
of the effect of general conditions and 
of special factors on different types 
of investments. It involves enough 
expertness and knowledge to enable 
a man, at particular periods, success- 
fully to switch his holdings from one 
type of issue to another type or to 
several other types. There are no 
arbitrary rules for doing this at any 


This man, who was a person of 
maturity and judgment, in 1904 in- 
vested about $50,000 in dividend-pay- 
ing railroad stocks of high grade. 
These stocks were Great Northern 
preferred which he bought at about 
180, Delaware & Hudson which he 
bought at about 165, Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western which he bought 
at about 260, Union Pacific which he 
bought at about 100, and Chicago & 
Northwestern which he bought at 
about 175. He purchased these 


‘stocks after a careful study of busi- 


ness and financial conditions and an 
intensive study of the railroads them- 
selves. His inevitable conclusion was 


fore be a rebound and revival 
during 1908 and 1909. 

This man held these new securities 
until the latter part of 1909. He sold 
out again before the opening of 1910 
and had again doubled his capital. 

From 1910 on for several years the 
business and financial trends in this 
country were decidedly mixed and it 
was extremely dffficult to accomplish 
much by following the method which 
had proved so successful before. 
Consequently, this man, for several 
years, confined his investments prim- 
arily to bond issues of substantial 
quality and high grade dividend-pay- 
ing stocks: As he used exceptional 
intelligence, however, he was able, at 
the end of three years, to show a 
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further profit on his principal of 20 


per cent., in addition to having had 
it invested at an average return of 
6 per cent. during all that time. 
With the opening of 1914 this wise 
investor, who was an_ intelligent 
student of general conditions, con- 
cluded that there was danger ahead 
in both this country and Europe. The 
breaking out of the Mexican revolu- 
tion, the political changes which had 
taken place, the continued unsettle- 
ment of the Balkan Wars in Central 
Europe and the dubious outlook in 
Western Europe, were all taken into 
consideration. Consequently, when 
he noted, in the Spring of 
1914, that enormous amounts 





in the security markets in 1915 and 
1916. Vast fortunes were made by 
speculators and others, but on the 
other hand, vast fortunes were lost. 
This particular man, who was acting 
on sound premises, made a vast sum 
but did not lose it. He did not lose 
it because along in 1916 he realized 
that the United States was slowly 
being drawn into the war, and that 
the reasons for the speculative war 
boom in American securities, on 
which he had based his judgment, 
would soon be eliminated. Con- 
sequently he sold practically every- 
thing once more. 
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although he placed a large percentage 
of it in Liberty bonds. 

The early Fall of 1918 fore- 
shadowed the end of the war and it 
was a simple matter to foresee that 
there would be a return of confidence 
and a rebound in security prices. 
After the war ended most people 
thought they foresaw a period of busi- 
ness depression immediately ahead 
because of the fact that war contracts 
everywhere would be cancelled and 
the demand for war munitions would 
immediately cease. But such people 
overlooked the psychological side of 
the situation. They did not realize 

that the culmination of the 





World War would invite a 





of American and British 
securities held by Germans 
were being sold in London, 
Paris, and New York, he 
decided that it was time for 
him to cash in. He sold 
everything that he had except 
certain extremely high grade 
bonds. His investment capi- 
tal was kept liquid and loaned 
temporarily on good security. 
When the World War 
opened in August, 1914, this 
man did not become panic 
stricken. He studied the sit- 
uation in all its aspects. He 
realized on careful reflection 
that if the war continued for 
any great length of time it 
would bring about a great 
business boom in this country 
and that credit conditions in 
the United States would not 
be upset, as the balance of 
trade with Europe would turn 
sharply in favor of this coun- 
try and gold in enormous 
sums would be sent here 
from abroad. These were 
fundamental facts which 
quite positively pointed to a 
great rise in the security 
markets at no distant date. 
Consequently, in Decem- 
ber, 1914, and January, 1915, 
this man invested his entire 
capital in stocks like Bethle- 








Toil and Truth 
(Specially written tor “Forbes”) 
By Lilburn Harwood Townsend 


However humble be thy work, . 
No obligation slight or shirk, 
But meet it with unshaken will 
And ev’ry word of promise fill. 


Thus move along to higher place, 
With steady step and smiling face, 
Resolved to do thy best each day 
Though irritations rile the way. 


The masters of a ship, and tars, 
All strive to shun the hidden bars— 
All know the perils of the main 
And hold the helm with double rein. 


By skill in handling wheel and sail, 

They weather sullen sea and gale; 

With duty done in pain and plight, 
They reach the haven of delight. 


So are attained the goals in life, 


By him who strips himself for strife— 


By runners in the hurdled race, 
Attuned to proper form and pace. 


The lad or lass who drives ahead, 

When Hope hangs on a single thread, 
Will victors be, with brain or hand, 
Equipped to lead in world-command. 


Let this impress the languid youth, 
That honor waits on toil and truth— 
The things that beautify the earth 
And glorify the souls of worth! 


period of wild speculation 
and inflation which would not 
be long in making itself felt. 

Consequently, the investor 
we have in mind confidently 
bought various types of good 
securities in the Fall of 1918. 
He did not buy anything in 
the railroad field except cer- 
tain high grade bonds, but 
he purchased industrial and 
miscellaneous stocks such as 
General Electric, American 
Car & Foundry, F. W. Wool- 
worth, etc. These he held 
right through until the end 
of 1919. He then once more 
sold out practically every- 
thing he had, for he was 
student enough to foresee the 
coming collapse of the infla- 
tion bubble and knew that the 
time was not far distant when 
most securities would once 
more be selling far below 
their intrinsic values. 

What happened to this 
man after 1919? He had 
at that time accumulated 
nearly $2,000,000. He. did 
not at once reinvest these 
funds permanently ; he waited 
until 1921 when he put three- 
quarters of his fortune into 
high grade bonds of various 
types, and the balance 
into dividend-paying stocks, 














hem Steel, United States 
Steel General Electric, 
American Car & Foundry, the Stand- 
ard Oil issues, motor stocks, leather 
stocks and other manufacturing com- 
pany stocks. He knew full well that 
the abnormal war situation would 
create a vast demand for every type of 
commodity which Europe would need. 

Of ceurse, in making this move he 
got the benefits of ,the inflation and 
speculation which followed, and a 
large percentage of his ensuing profits 
were due to this speculative condition. 
But the point to be emphasized is 
that he bought these securities for 
sound basic reasons and on a level 
of prices which was decidedly not a 
speculative level. 

Everybody. knows what happened 


The United States went into the 
war in the Spring of 1917. This 
event was marked by a sharp recession 
in the prices of practically all types 
of investment securities, including 
-bonds of every class, railroad stocks 
of every kind, and practically all in- 
dustrial securities except those spec- 
ialties which were being very directly 


benefited by the increased demands 
for war munitions and war supplies. 
The following year and a half was a 
time of unsettlement in this country 
and uncertainty in the security 
markets. This man _ consequently 
followed his traditional policy of 
caution and conservatism and the bulk 
of his capital was kept liquid in loans, 


among which were F. W 
Woolworth, American Bank 
Note Company common, American 
Can Company preferred, United 
States Steel, New York Central, 
Illinois Central, and Atlantic Coast 
Line. 

My latest information is that this 
investor had retained practically all 
of these securities, at least up to the 
Fall of 1924. His total capital up to 
that time had been augmented to con- 
siderably over $2,000,000 and was 
showing him an average yield of more 
than 6 per cent on the money. 

This case is a very exceptional one. 
But the points to be emphasized in it 
are these: The man achieved this 
result over the twenty-year period 
without ever having bought securities 
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on margins or going into debt for 
paying for them. He did not always 
reinvest his full income, as he was all 
the time living on a part of this in- 
come. He made it a rule never to 
buy or sell a security on the strength 
of rumors, guesses, tips, or so-called 
inside information. 

Of course, he made a few mistakes 
of selection and here and there had 
to charge off moderate losses. But 
as a whole he displayed remarkable 
wisdom and judgment. 

Naturally only the exceptional in- 
vestor could expect to have such 
success as this. It is a matter of 
temperament as well as knowledge, 
and the average person always finds 
it extremely difficult to act con- 
sistently on common sense principles 
and not allow judgment to be warped 
or destroyed. 

Investing for profit, as illustrated 
by the experience of this man, is 
sound and safe, but only so when 
full knowledge of all the factors, 
general or specific, are available, and 
when sound judgment can be em- 
ployed in connection with these fac- 
tors. The average person can never 
hope for perfection and can. only 
approximate correctness. 

Consequently, it would be a rash 
and dangerous thing for the average 
investor to attempt to invest exclus- 
ively for profit. 


Effect of Changing Conditions 


The proper program for investors 
to follow is first to consider the 
security of their principal and_ in- 
variably confine their selections to 
securities which stand on a sound 
investment plane, regardless of 
changing business conditions. Such 
securitiés are found in every group, 
whether railroads, public utilities, in- 
dustrials, governments, or miscellan- 
eous enterprises. They are the securi- 
ties which in every instance are en- 
titled to strong investment ratings. 
These are the only issues worthy of 
consideration for any one who wishes 
to invest and not speculate. 

Contrary to the assumption of 
many people, there are better oppor- 
tunities, and more certain ones, for 
investing for profit in the higher 
grade groups than in lower grade 
groups. The moment a person begins 
to seek issues on the speculative plane, 
he is abandoning investment prin- 
ciples and taking the type of 
chances which never can be justified 
by common sense or experience. 

There are those who hold to the 
view that the safest form of invest- 
ment is that which never gives 
thought to changing trends and does 
not take into consideration the possi- 
bilities of prices rising or falling over 
extended periods. But it can easily 
be shown that this theory, while it 
has some truth, has not all the truth. 
Thousands of investors have not only 
lost opportunities to invest their 
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money permanently at a 
average return, but have also fre- 
quently lost large amounts of their 
principal by giving no attention to 
changing conditions or trends of a 


fundamental nature. As an illustra- 
tion, I will mention the case of a man 
who some years ago submitted to me 
a list of very high grade bonds which 
he had 
apparently been purchased twenty 
years or more before. The cost of 
these securities had approximated 
$100,000. The yield at this cost had 
been about 4 per cent., but all of the 
bonds had been purchased at very 
high premiums and most of them 
were 5 or 6 per cent. issues. The 
par value of these securities was 
about $75,000, and the total annual 
interest amounted to about $4,000. 
The holder of these bonds had paid 
no attention, during his life, to chang- 
ing interest rates throughout the 
country or to the changing purchasing 
power of the dollar. He had spent 
all of his interest each year and had 
died assuming that he was leaving 
$100,000 worth of securities to his 
heir. 


Why Values Declined 


As a matter of fact, you will see 
that this man was leaving not 
$100,000 but about $75,000. While 
he had originally invested $100,000, 
he had actually been spending a part 
of his principal every year and did 
not know it. For at the time the list 
was submitted to me most of these 
bonds were approaching maturity and 
the market prices had declined and 
wiped out practically all the former 
premiums on the bonds. As a result, 
during twenty years an investment 
fund of the very highest grade type 
resulted in a loss of 25 per cent. of 
the principal. 

Had this investor given any serious 
attention to the trend of interest rates, 
to the changing purchasing power of 
the dollar, and to the factor of 
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maturity of these bonds, he would 
certainly have made changes in his 
investments from time to time. He 
would have followed at least a partial 
policy of investing for. profit and 
would have switched his capital into 
types of securities which would hold 
their values as the years went by. 
Moreover, he would have recognized 
that as the cost of living rose his 
income was actually getting smaller, 
and it therefore would be absolutely 
necessary for him to increase the 
nominal amount of his annual income 
if he wished to keep his money safely 
and soundly invested. For an income 
of $4,000 per year in 1910 was, ten 
years or so later, really equivalent to 
only about $2,000, so far as purchas- 
ing power was concerned. And the 
only successful investors during that 
period. were the people who were 
able, without taking chances and 
without endangering their principal, 
to increase their nominal income 
as the genera! cost of living rose. 





In the article by John Moody in 
“Forbes” for March 15 it was said, 
“The best real estate mortgages on 
improved property in cities like New 
York, which are generally held by in- 
stitutions such as insurance com- 
panies, banks, and wealthy investors, 
in many cases are floated on a 4 or 
414 per cent. basis even in these 
days.” 

That was an error. Real estate 
loans are to-day existing on a 4 to 4%4 
per cent. basis, but they were placed 
several years ago. No money has been 
loaned on even the best mortgages at 
less than 5 per cent. for the last three 
years, and the prevailing rate for 
most loans of this class up to a few 
months ago was 5¥%4 per cent. 





This is the thirteenth of a series 
on the fundamentals of the science 
of investing, by John Moody, noted 
investment authority. The next 
article — “Constructive Investing” — 
will appear in an early issue. 








NE of the most dominant 
() characteristics of the hu- 
man race is constructive- 

ness. 

Any man who is worth employ- 
ing wants two rewards for his ef- 
forts: first, his salary; second, the 
feeling that he has accomplished 
something constructive and that it 
is appreciated by his superior. 

The average salaried man will 
work harder if his endeavors can 
show a profit than if his labors 
were foredoomed to show nothing 
but expense, despite his best ef- 
forts. 

Highway transport departments 
in corporations as now conducted 
can show only a request for an ap- 
propriation to cover the expenses 
for the ensuing year. This de- 
partment has 
showing a profit-earning capacity 
for the company. 

Practically every one will agree 
that if this department could he 
so arranged that there would be a 
possibility of developing a profit, 
the men employed in the depart- 
ment would have far more zest in 
their labors and would exert them- 
selves to a greater extent in their 
endeavors to produce a profit. A 
profit shown is a concrete exhibi- 
tion of successful constructive ef- 
fort. 


Advantages of Separate Company 


A few large industries have al- 
ready realized this fact and one 
notably has met the situation in 
the following manner. It organ- 
ized a separate transportation 
company. This transportation com- 
pany undertakes to perform trans- 
portation for the parent company 
at rates which are based on the ac- 
tual costs when the parent com- 
pany operated trucks. 

The previous automotive depart- 
ment head became the manager of 
the transportation company, and 
the employees of the old trans- 
portation department became em- 
ployees of the new transportation 
company. 

This move immediately placed 
every man in the new transporta- 
tion company on his mettle. The 
chauffeurs who previously had 
been working for a large corpora- 
tion now felt that they were work- 
ing for an individual. Where pre- 
viously they felt that they had 





no possibility of 





By George H. Pride 


Electrical Division, The Autocar Company 


been working for a corporation 
with a large amount of money, 
they now felt that they were work- 
ing for an individual with a lim- 
ited amount of capital. This 
change in psychology itself showed 
an immediate improvement in 
truck operating costs. 

The reaction on the manager of 
the new transportation company 
was even more marked. 

Previously, he had made his 
recommendations, realizing, how- 
ever, that the ultimate decision-lay 
with his superiors, who might be 





This New Plan Pays 


HE business of trucking 

to and from _ factories 
and warehouses and freight 
stations is usually a business 
within a business. Highway 
transportation heads have 
had a hard go of it because 
their departments are neither 
fish nor fowl nor good red 
meat. But the “Big Chiefs” 
are beginning to learn that 
it pays to put highway trans- 
port on an independent foot- 
ing, so that best efforts may 
be revealed in commendable 
results. This article outlines 
the new plan. 











more or less remote from him. 
Under previous conditions if his 
suggestions were to the company’s 
benefit—well, that was what he 
was employed for. But if any of 
his suggestions did not work out 
satisfactorily, he was subject to 
severe criticism. In other words, 
the possibility of commendation 
for successful effort was not com- 
mensurate with the possibility of 
condemnation for failure, and, nat- 
urally under these conditions the 
automotive department head was 
very conservative in making rec- 
ommendations. 

Under the new regime, as the 
head of the subsidiary company, he 
was directly responsible to the 
executive as head of the territory. 
He felt that no longer would his 
actions and decisions be criticized 
individually but rather the criti- 
cisms would be concentrated on 
whether or not he showed a profit 
or a loss. 





How to Put Highway Transport 
on Profitable Basis 


In his contacts with other de- 
partment heads he was automati- 
cally placed in a position where he 
could legitimately be more insis- 
tent on having his plans carried 
out, without causing friction, for 
the reason that the department 
heads of the parent company now 
realized he was in a position where 
he had to make a showing. 

He now has every possible in- 
centive to utilize every construc- 
tive idea he is possessed of, and 
what is equally important, he is 
developing a degree of cautious 
conservatism before he makes any 
changes, because it vitally affects 
the profits of his own little com- 
pany. This method has an ideal 
feature in that it stimulates the 
manager’s constructive ability, de- 
velops his business sagacity, and 
at the same time acts as an auto- 
matic brake to prevent his putting 
into effect undigested ideas. 


Incentive of Profit Sharing 


In the instance mentioned, his 
change of position from depart- 
ment head to manager of the trans- 
portation company did not direct- 
ly change his salary, but an ar- 
rangement was made whereby he 
could participate to a fractional ex- 
tent in the profits developed by the 
transportation company. This 
phase of the situation required 
clever handling to preclude his in- 
stalling economies initially which 
eventually would prove costly. 

Within the last few years many 
large corporations have spent a 
lot of time and thought in endeav- 
oring to develop means of arous- 
ing to a greater extent the interest 
of their employees in the functions 
they are individually performing. 
The plan outlined above is well 
calculated to meet this situation in 
so far as corporations with transport 
departments are concerned. 

Where the number of transport 
units is comparatively small, the 
same idea can be put into effect 
without transforming the automo- 
tive department into a separate 
company. By this method, the 
head of the automotive department 
could be stimulated to exert a 
mental effort that is rarely devel- 
oped except when he is working 
for himself, and coincident with 
this, he would develop into a more 
mature business executive. 
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Five Ways to Help Employees 
to Do More Work 


man do more work, how might 
you do it? 

You might drive him to work 
harder, keeping him at work longer 
hours, and making him work faster. 

Or you might teach him how to 
work; so that he would work to 
better advantage and turn out more 
and better work. 

Or you might invent tools or ma- 
chinery that would make it pos- 
sible for him to do more work. 

Or you might so manage the busi- 
ness that the other man would al- 
ways be doing the things 
he could best do. 


I: YOU wished to help another 


By Arthur G. Skeeles 


teaching, inventing, and managing 
niust of necessity be done by em- 
ployees. It goes without saying 
that the executives in a business 
should be in sympathy with the 
business, and should do all they 
can for its success, not merely be- 
cause they will lose their jobs if 
they don’t, but because they want 
the business to succeed. 

But is it any the less important 
that every employee, down to the 
newest office boy, should do his 
best for the business? Is all the 
brain power of the business con- 


classed as business men along with 
the men whose activities in busi- 
ness are limited to clipping cou- 
pons from corporation bonds? 
The dictionary definition might 
admit of such a classification. Here 
is a more inspiring definition: “A 
business man is one who helps 
ether men to do more work.” 
This definition would exclude 
the owner of any store or factory 
or business of any kind, no matter 
how large, if that owner does not 
actually help his employees to do- 
more work. If the business would 
run on just as well if the 





owner should permanently 





Or you might so inspire 
the other man that he 
would not only do the best 
work of which he was ca- 
pable and as much work as 
he could do, but that he 
would be eager to learn 
how to do more and better 
work; that he would strive 
to invent tools and machin- 
ery and processes, and sec- 
ond your efforts in manag- 
ing the business. 

Isn’t it true that the 
manager of any business, 
large or small, finds his big- 
gest problem in helping his 
employees to do more 
work? He may say it is 
selling—but selling is find- 








F IT is true that man’s mind is 
the most important and valu- 
able part of him, then any busi- 
ness that does not enlist in its ser- 
‘vice the best efforts of the minds 

of its workmen is getting far less 
from them than it might get. 


HE business that buys the 
muscles of its workmen and 
encounters the opposition of 
their minds has made a_ bad 
bargain, no matter how little it 
has paid for the labor. 


leave it, then that owner 
has no vital relation to that 
business and he is not, ac- 
cording to this definition, 
a business man. 

But the definition would 
include in the list of busi- 
ness men every executive, 
every foreman, every em- 
ployee in whatever capac- 
ity, who helps other eim- 
ployees do more work. IE 
the office boy files letters 
and runs errands so compe- 
tently that the executives 
can do more work; then he, 
too, is a business man. 

What is the relative im- 
portance of the five means 
possible to the business 














ing work for employees to 

do. He may say it is find- 

ing the right machines—but the 
right machines are those that en- 
able employees to do the most work 
with the least waste. He may say it 1s 
the labor problem—but the labor 
problem would disappear. if em- 
ployees could be helped to do so 
much work that employers could 
afford to pay them the wages they 
ask. He may say it is competition 
—but if he can help his employees 
to do more work than his compet- 
itor’s employees do, he need not 
fear competition. 

Whatever the business problem 
may be, and whether the business 
be large or small, part, at least, of 
the solution will be found in help- 
ing employees to do more work. 

And in helping employees to do 
more work, every man is limited to 
these five means, which we may 
call driving, teaching, invention, 
management, and inspiration. 

Of course, in a large business the 
greater part of the work of driving, 


centrated in the heads of a few ex- 
ecutives? Have the other em- 
ployees no possible contribution to 
make to invention and manage- 
ment? 

Also, the less driving the execu- 
tives have to do, the more attention 
can they give to teaching, inventing, 
and managing: Elbert Hubbard 
expressed the thought something 
like this: “We are all down on the 
payroll for ten dollars a day; but 
most of us don’t get it because the 
greater part of the ter dollars must 
go to some one else to see that we 
do our work.” Which has a valu- 
able lesson for the employer, as 
well as for the employee. 

What is.a business man? Is he 
merely one who does not’ work 
with his hands? Is the man who 
sells magazines, newspapers, and 
cigars from a 6-by-6 stand a busi- 
ness man as truly as the man who 
owns and manages a department 
store? And must both of them be 


man for helping his em- 

ployees to do more work? 
Which is the most important? You 
will remember that they were 
named in this order: driving, teach- 
ing, invention, management, and 
Inspiration. 

Driving is the most obvious, and 
also the oldest, cf. these means of 
dealing with employees. But it 
has fewest possibilities and the 
least importance in modern indus- 
try. The output of men can be in- 
creased somewhat by driving them, 
but every other device named has 
greater possibilities of increasing 
the work of others. 

Teaching attained great value in 
the late middle ages, among the 
Guilds and workers in handicrafts. 
In modern industry it is still more - 
important. Scientific management 
is merely finding out the best way 
to do certain things, and then 
teaching the workmen to do them 
that way. Just as surely as each 
individual can learn how to do 
things better and more quickly by 
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giving thought to how they are 
done, so the business man can help 
his employees to do more work by 
teaching them better ways of do- 
ing things. 

Invention has transformed the 
world since 1769, when the modern 
industrial era was ushered in with 
the invention of the steam engine. 
Modern machinery makes it pos- 
sible for one man to do work that 
would require the unaided strength 
of many men.~ Machines for work- 
ing in iron and in wood—type- 
writers, automobiles, railroads— 
these and thousands of other inven- 
tions in use every day all around 
us, enable us to perform prodigies 
of labor that would have been ut- 
terly impossible to our grand- 
fathers. 

But the invention needed to ad- 
vance one business beyond another 
must go outside of and beyond 
these. For invention is used here 
in a broad sense, as meaning a new 
way of doing things. The five- 
and-ten-cent store was an inven- 
tion. The help-yourself grocery 
store was an invention. The sale 
of stock to employees was an in- 
vention. And countless other in- 
ventions are awaiting discovery 
and application to business by 
some business man on the lookout 
for ways and means of helping 
others to do more work. 


Inspiration Greatest Help 


Management is needed to enable 
us to make use of inventions, and 
it ranks in importance above even 
inventions. A locomotive of itself 
is of no use to most of us—we want 
it attached to a train, in charge of 
a competent engineer, provided 
with fuel and water, with a safe 
track ahead, ready at the desig- 
nated time and place to bear us to 
our destination. 

An automobile would be of little 
use to us if there were no business 
men to sce that oil and gasoline 
were to be had at short intervals, 
and that tires and other supplies 
could be bought when needed. 

Notice also that an automobile 
helps men to do more work. Work- 
nien on outside jobs find that au- 
tomobiles enable them to do more 
work in a given time. Salesmen 
can make more calls. The business 
man can get “there and back” with 
less delay. The automobile has 
attained its popularity, not merely 
because we like to ride around, but 
because speedy transportation en- 
ables us to do more work. 

Inspiration is the fifth, and the 
newest and greatest, means of 
helping men to do more work. It 
is not a new fact in man’s life. “In 
the elder days of art, builders 
wrought with greatest care each 
minute and unseen part.” When 
men made things for themselves 


they often wrought them beauti- 
fully and skillfully, because they 
loved beauty and were interested 
in creative work. Then came the 
industrial revolution which set men 
to making things for others, and to 
performing only one or two oper- 
ations on each of a large number 
of articles) And men had no 
chance to make things beautiful, 
and their creative spirit found no 
outlet in moving a lever or hand- 
ling many pieces of material. 

So for inspiration was _ substi- 
tuted driving—the lash, in slavery, 
and hunger and the fear of dis- 
charge in the factory. And men 
did as little as they dared, rather 
than as much as they could. Yet 
teaching helped them to do more, 
and invention multiplied their 
strength, and management supple- 
mented their efforts, until all men 
were lifted out of slavery and most 
men were given a measure of eco- 
nomic freedom. 


A Shortsighted Attitude 


But even to-day most workers 
feel that they are driven to their 
work. They lack the incentive of 
creative enthusiasm. They feel 
that their interest in the work they 
are doing is to be measured by the 
pay envelope, and that whatever 
more than this they put into their 
work is a gift to tlicir employer. 
In other words, their minds are not 
working for the man who pays 
them wages. 

Yet it is the mind of men that 
has produced the inventions and 
taught others to use them, that has 
built and managed businesses and 
has brought about the wonderful 
changes in our mode of living. 

But comparatively few minds 
have had a real part in this prog- 
ress. There have been a few score 
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outstanding inventors, a few hun- 
dred business leaders, and a few 
thousands of other men who have 
contributed to the building up of 
great businesses; but the millions 
of others have done little more than 
manipulate the inventions and fit 
into the schemes of organization, 
production, and distribution that 
have been devised by the minds of 
the few. 


Must Enlist Minds of Workers 


How many employees arc con- 
cerned about helping either them- 
selves or others to do more work? 
The manager and some of his as- 
sistants, we may assume; the fore- 
men and minor executives, in most 
cases; the rank and file of work- 
men, in some instances. Too often 
workmen are concerned only with 
the quitting whistle and the pay 
envelope, with sometimes a minor- 
ity willing to keep the output down 
as low as possible. Here and there 
workmen are found who interfere 
with production whenever they 
can do so without being punished. 

If it is true that man’s mind is 
the most important and valuable 
part of him, then any business that 
dces not enlist in its service the 
best efforts of the minds of its 
workmen is getting far less from 
them than it might get. 

The business that buys the mus- 
cles of its workmen and encounters 
the opposition of their minds has 
made a bad bargain, nu matter how 
little it has paid for the labor. 

Where is the business genius 
who can unite into one business or- 
ganization, not money, matcrials, 
machinery, and muscle, but money, 
materials, machinery, and MEN? 
He who will do this need have little 
fear of competition. 








Promise 


O be strong in body and mind 

that nothing can disturb you, 
To talk and live health, happiness 
and goodwill. 

To work diligently, to be truth- 
ful in thought and action, to obey 
the law. 

To make your friends feel that 
there is much that is worth while 
in them. 

To look at the sunny side of 
things, to wear a cheerful counte- 
nance, to make your optimism 
come true. 

To think only of the best, to work 
only for the best, and to expect 
only the best. 

To be just as enthusiastic about 
the success of others as you are 
about your own. 

To forget the mistakes of the 
past and press on to greater 
achievements in the future. 


Yourself 


To give so much time to the im- 
provement of yourself that you. 
have no time to criticize others. 

To be too big for worry, too. 
noble for anger, too strong for 
fear, and too happy to permit the 
presence of trouble. 

To appreciate the good things 
of life that you have and to de- 
serve the good things of life that 
you desire.—Adapted. 

.* Ss 


If we work upon marble, it will 
perish; if we work upon brass, 
time will efface it; if we rear tem- 
ples, they will crumble into. dust, 
but if we work upon immortal 
souls, if we imbue them with prin- 
ciples, with the fear of God and 
love of fellow men, we engrave on 
those tablets something which 
brightens all eternity. — Daniel 
Webster. 
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CADILL 








AC-COACH 


A New V-63 Closed Model at the Same Price as the Touring Car——$3185 f. 0. b. Detroit 


CADILLAC MOTOR ERE yy | 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


ee AOE Veg Passe eg 





SIRO, TR SLOVENES 


Many Are Deciding That Their Day 
of Cadillac Ownership is Here 


A logical thing is happening in the 
motor car market - - + It is the 
“stepping up” of a large number of 
motorists from ordinary automobiles 
to the outstanding fize automobile. 


For years, these men and women 
have desired Cadillac closed cars. For 
years they havebeen thinking, “Some 
day Cadillac will build a closed 
model priced but little higher than 
closed cars of average quality —then 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


nothing will stop me from owning 


one. 
Now, in the Cadillac Coach, 
mounted on the V-63 chassis with its 
harmonized 90° V-Type eight-cy]- 
inder engine and built-in Cadillac 
Four-Wheel Brakes, these motorists 
recognize the car they have been 
awaiting and anticipating. 
Eagerly, they are fulfilling their de- 
sire. for Cadillac ownership. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


rc) 
The human desire to own the best 
suggests the CADILLAC 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Lessons in Achievement 


Make Your Environment Help, Not Hurt 


HE singular case of Henry 
Samson holds a helpful hint 


both for men who have 
achieved and men ambitious of 
achieving. 


Samson—for various reasons 
this must take the place of his 
true name—early in business life 
hit upon one of those rare ideas 
which, as the phrase is, have mil- 
lions in them. Being a_ diligent 
worker, and being further blessed 
with uncommon keenness in se- 
lecting the right lieutenants to 
_ give effect to his idea, he grew in 
the course of time im- 
mensely wealthy. 


By H. Addington Bruce 


It never occurred to Samson— 
nor, it would seem, to any of the 
medicos he consulted—that the 
kind of home he had given himself 
might be the immediate cause of 
his nervousness and resultant in- 
ability to sleep. Yet any expert 
in color psychology would instant- 
ly have suspected, on entering that 
home, that its occupants, if at all 
predisposed to be nervous, could 
hardly live in it with safety for 
any length of time. 

Interiorly it was a mass of red 
and yellow, albeit really good to 


surliness and grouchiness that 
made him thoroughly unpopular 
with his parishioners. Everything 
changed for the better when an 
enlightened friend persuaded him 
to be rid of a bright red rug he 
had installed on the floor of the 
study in which he spent most of 
his time. 

Now, for the sake of protection 
against environmental influences 
harmful to efficiency and perhaps 
to health, is it enough to avoid 
over-use of these two super-excit- 
ing colors, red and yellow? Color 

crudities and disharmonies 





in general need to be 





Then he proceeded to 
gratify a craving for a 
splendid home, a craving 
that had been cherished by 
him from youth. Born and 
reared in a humble farm- 
house he was resolved to 
end his days in a palace. 
He had notions of his own, 
too, regarding the furnish- 
ings and fittings of that 
palace, and though he em- 
ployed for its adornment 
the most skilful of interior 
decorators, he made it a 
point to impress on them 
precisely what he wanted. 

His instructions carried 
out, Samson joyously took 
possession. His rejoicing 
did not last long. For no 








— "3 
concerting. 


days. 


VERYBODY knows 
“Black” 


“blue” 
Monday: Sometimes we see 
looks are dis- 
Often the weak- 
hearted show the “white” feather 
or a “yellow” streak. And that 
“dark brown” taste is not un- 
known even in these Volstead 
But if you want to keep 
in the “pink” of mental condition 
you musn’t let disturbing riots of 
color mess up your environment. 
Mr. Bruce emphasizes the impor- 
tance, in the business of living, 
of aesthetic insight—good taste. 


avoided, as also the com- 
mon mistake of cluttering 
the home with too much 
furniture, too many orna- 
ments, or pictures that are 
ill-assorted. 

On the other hand it is 
just as dangerous, with 
reference to the influences 
exercised on mind and 
nerves, to permit the home 
to become bleak and aus- 
tere in appearance. Deni- 
zens of dour places tend to 
become dour themselves. 
Many men and women of 
hard, cold, unsympathetic 
disposition—and_ thereby 
greatly handicapped in 
their social and business 
dealings with other men 














apparent reason he began 
to suffer from a nervous- 
ness having inability to sleep as its 
outstanding symptom. His physi- 
cian spoke ‘regretfully of over- 
work, shook his head sagely, and 
prescribed a holiday. Samson 
obediently took a little trip abroad, 
during every night of which he 
slept the hearty sleep of a tired 
boy. He came back feeling per- 


fectly fit. 
Alas! It was not long before 
sleeplessness again beset him. 


Again he went traveling, and again 
slept well. Once more he essayed 
to live comfortably, happily, and 
healthfully in his splendid home. 
Once more sleeplessness became 
his portion. For some reason, it 
was all too evident, he could sleep 
well anywhere except at home. 
And so behold him finally spending 
most of his time in travel, as he 
fortunately could do without hurt 
to his business, thanks to the 


ability of the men he had selected 
as his principal aides. 


look upon from outside. In al- 
most every room the paperings, 
the hangings, the rugs and the 
upholstery, even the finishings of 
many articles of furniture, blazed 
red or yellow. Now, red and yel- 
low have a place in household 
decoration. Used too freely, 
though, they over-stimulate the 
nervous system, they cause an in- 
ternal stress and strain which, 
however unrecognized by their 
victim, become manifest to others 
through sundry symptoms rang- 
ing from an inexplicable irritability 
to definite nerve disorder as in 
Samson’s case. 

This is not theory merely. It is 
fact, established through the evid- 
ence of the relief afforded to 
sundry nervous folk by the simple 
device of minimizing the use of 
red or yellow in the environment 
of the home. I know of one cler- 
gyman who all but lost his church 
because of a gradually developing 





and women—owe their 

crippling mental attitude 
largely to the cheerlessness of the 
homes wherein they liye. 

Every item in the home environ- 
ment—and every item in the en- 
vironment of the shop and office 
—is of suggestive significance to 
the people day after day in that 
environment. Without’ knowing 
it, they take in from their sur- 
roundings ideas which subtly, and 
often exceedingly, affect character 
and behavior for good or for ill. 
This is something commonly un- 
appreciated as yet. When it is 
appreciated as it should be, there 
is certain to result a marked rais- 
ing of the average efficiency-level, 
and of the average level of hap- 
piness and mental health as well. 

It is a good practice for every 
one from time to time to take 
note of his surroundings, with a 
view to correcting any condition 
in them that may be having a dis- 
organizing effect. It is important 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Your Electric Service 
Company is an Investor 


the electric service com- 
panies of the United States 


per customer served, 


upwards of $100. 


is 





in Your Business 


Every time the wedding bells ring 
in your community it costs your elec- 
tric service company upwards of 
$100. That’s the average invest- 
ment the companies of this country 
make to have current ready for a 
new customer. 


When you start a business, or 
build a plant, the capital costs to 
your electric service company are, 
of course, far higher. 

You never question when you con- 
template the launching of a business, 
whether or not the necessary power 


will be available when you are ready 
for it. You know it will be available. 
Your electric service company takes 
care of that for you. 


Your electric service company is 
both an investor in your community 
and also supplies it with current 
at an amazingly low rate. The 
cost to you of electric service has 
steadily declined over the years; to 
you, as an average consumer, it 
has declined over 8 per cent since 
1913 while living costs have risen 
72 per cent. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of the United States and Foreign Countries 
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Westinghouse 


Westinghouse made possible the note- 
worthy advances in the generation and dis- 
tribution of electric power. Westinghouse 
developed the alternating current system; 
today 95 per cent of ali the electric energy 
used is in this form. 





During 1924 a total of 
$1,000,000,000 was raised 
by electric service com- 
panies for new generating 
plants and for transmis- 
sion and distributing 
equipment. 
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How Weyerhaeuser Sets Its 
Ideals by the “Mark of 
a Man” 
(Continued from page 17) 


which handle lumber quickly and 
in large quantities; a crane which 
handles packages of lumber solves 
many difficulties in quick loading. 
A corps of men takes delight in 
shipping a carload of lumber in a 
car which has been cleaned, swept, 
and freed of nails; the yard organi- 
zation is instantly sensitive to the 
controlling lines of the sales office. 
But such things are mainly me- 
chanical and are made possible be- 
cause Weyerhaeuser declares “the 
more we know the better we can 
serve you,” and “100 per cent. 
service from every foot of lumber 
we sell.” 


Interest in “Education” 


When I visited the main office of 
the Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 
in St. Paul, I found the men there 
of a mind which said, “The mechan- 
ical details, the transportation and 
marketing ends have generally been 
solved or can be solved.” They were 
interested by the new develop- 
ments in modern industry which 
may be summarized under the 
term “education.” Of course there 
was reference to the utilization of 
waste by manufacturing it into a 
new material—wood-wool—which 
is a wonderful insulator against 
cold, heat, and sound, a light airy 
stuff enclosed between two sheets 
of paper which are also made of 
wood. And I found a scientist in 
the office who was talking about 
the utilization of such wood as 
jack pine for making paper, and 
suggested a plan of operation 
which promises to produce artificial 
lumber from what has been waste, 
boards made from sawdust which 
will be stronger than wood itself. 


g 
| 





depot at Baltimore. 








Those things deal with achieve- 
ment and conservation and eff- 
ciency. And I heard a cordial ref- 
erence to the government forest 
products laboratories which have 
laid the foundation for better uses 
of wood and paved the way for 
commercial practices by scientific 
research. 


Expert Advice Available 


But a few minutes talking re- 
vealed something more; the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Company is a serv- 
ice organization and in addition to 
its salesmen and representatives 
has three distinct staffs of experts 
in its employ, crating engineers, 
construction engineers, and other 
lumber service experts who are 
ready to give advice and help work 
out plans on any subject which is 
brought to them. 

“One purpose in this educational 
campaign,” I was informed, “has 
been to show the right use of lum- 
ber and the use of right lumber. 
We have tried to make popular 
the scientific knowledge gleaned 
by experts in forestry. We are in- 
terested in disseminating this to 
lumbermen and we are interested 
further in having the public sit in 
on these talks because the public 
is directly or indirectly concerned 
with the construction of houses 
and buildings, and with the con- 
servation of our torest resources. 
We are showing the importance of 
lumber in the industrial fabric of 
the nation. In addition, new prod- 
ucts such as wood-wool need in- 
troduction to the public and their 
value in the building trade must 
be demonstrated.” 

The first educational line carried 
out was that concerned with the 
demonstration of proper crating. 
In this instance the company took 
material furnished by the govern- 
ment forest products laboratory 
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and popularized it by judicious ad- 
vertising. Properly constructed 
crates require less lumber than 
poorly built crates, but that did 
not stop Weyerhaeuser from teach- 
ing its lessons in saving lumber 
which showed not only that sav- 
ing lumber saved labor but some- 
times even changed the freight 
classification on a product. Manu- 
facturers listened, they called on 
the crating engineers to help them 
solve their problems, and some- 
times these engineers not only de- 
signed the crates but the nailing 
jigs as well, and specified the wood 
to be used. Lumber used for crat- 
ing is a cheap grade, but it is 
necessary that it be disposed of in 
order to round out the production 
and sales end. Many manufactur- 
ers called on the experts and gen- 
erally they decided to buy their 
lumber from the company which 
dispensed services of that kind. In 
no way were they obliged to buy. 
lumber; they simply bought the 
Weyerhaeuser product because that 
company had shown them how to 
save money in their shipping de- 
partments. 


Reducing Fire Risks 


“Mill construction” is another 
case in which the public is being 
taught lessons in the use of lum- 
ber. “Mill construction” refers to 
those structures built with outside 
walls of concrete or brick, but with 
floors of plank supported by wood- 
en girders and posts without any 
concealed or hidden places where 
fire can travel. This type of con- 
struction gets rid of the fire-traps, 
and is in many cases a better in- 
vestment than an.all-steel and con- 
crete structure because it cuts down 
the overhead. When such a build- 
ing is equipped with an automatic 
sprinkler system it draws a lower 

(Continued on page 39) 


Modern sawmill of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company, at Everett, Washington, where ocean freighters load for the shipping 
Electricity is the motive power used here—over 500 individual motors make up the power equipment. 
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Machines in use by Spear & Company 


Corner of Pathfinder Office 


In Analyzing Mail Remittances 


—the National Accounting Machine pro- 
vides unusual economy and accuracy 


The Pathfinder Publishing Company, Washington, D. C., stresses accuracy 
as one of the most important results of this equipment. Their secre- 
tary says: 
“We receive several thousand remittances every day. These remit- 
tances are registered on the machine by one girl in a short time. 
To do this work by hand would require several girls and there 
would always be some question as to the accuracy of the results.” 


For Spear & Company, retail and mail order furniture dealers of Pitts- 
burgh, two machines have eliminated the inaccuracies of former methods. 
The Company makes this statement: 


“Our chief purpose in installing these machines was to get an 
accurate check on remittances received. The difference between 
actual remittances and amount posted to ledgers represented a 
considerable loss. Since the installation of these machines our 
losses have been stopped.” 


Remittance Analysis is one of the many phases of accounting work on 
which the National Accounting Machine is producing valuable results. 
Many of the large mail order houses are using National Accounting 
Machines for analyzing their mail remittances. We shall be glad to fur- 
nish detailed information on any application. 


The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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‘the Standard 12 in an office 1S 


THE 





HEREVER the New Remington stand why operators everywhere are turn- 


Standard 12 is placed in an office, ing to the New Remington 12. We invite 
the operators are invariably enthusiastic | comparison on every count— whether 
in its praise—so outstanding are its many ease of operation, quality of work, or 
superiorities. And whoarebetterableto _ reliable service. We will gladly place a 
judge typewriters than the women and = Model 12 in your office on*examination. 
men who make typewritinga profession? —_If you are not convinced that it is today’s 


Examine this new model and see the __ greatest typewriter value—we don’t ex- 
many fundamental improvements that pect you to keep it. 


Remington has made in typewriter con- Just call the nearest Remington office. 
struction. Then you will readily under- | Easy payment terms if desired. 
‘ + 





We believe we make the best typewriter ribbon 


in the world—and its name is PARAGON 


s 
> 





alli 
+ 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY + 374 Broadway, New York + Branches Everywhere 


“New Tyemington )9 


STAN DAR D 


MOST SUCCESSFUL NEW MODEL IN ALL TYPEWRITER HISTORY 
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(Continued from page 36) THE - CHOICE - OF «+ AMERICAN «+ BUSINESS 


rate of insurance on building and 
contents than a concrete structure 
not equipped with sprinklers. Spe- 
cial lumber is used, and Weyer- 
haeuser in this instance again sends 
out one of its experts on request 
to help work out plans and talk 
over the building question with any 
one interested. 

In still other ways has education 
eone on. Numerous booklets and 
bulletins show the builder good 
and bad points of construciion, ar- 
chitectural styles of America, and 
standard crating and _ shipping 
practices. A Western wood which 
showed its worth as flooring has 
been advertised and demonsirated. 

These endeavors reveal the new 
pioneering spirit of Weyerhaeuser 
Forest Products, the business of 
teaching the public good usages 
of the product sold and the conser- 
vation of that product. To-day as 
always, Weyerhaeuser stand: for 


the utilization of by-products, for Unlike any other ledger 


the reforestation of timber auieas, 





and staunchly supports every con- . ° 
structive forest policy. The golden It is designed to speed up 
re3 rule still holds, but it is being en- ° 
oa larged by these young pioneers mode Tn bookkeeping 
Ss) | as they see new ways for their 
company to become a greater and More and more, when trays. Their smooth, strong 
Bf roe set patti servic corners: pusiness men change from edges slide easily through the 
business as they see it is directed laborious hand posting to — ae — num- 
| toward education. Their motto, machine-posted ledgers, they er, until the last possible entry 
| : unexpressed but ever present in all ask themselves (and fre- has been made on them. 


the numerous activities of that ‘6 
a great lumbering concern, is: “In quently us), What type of Bookkeepers can now locate 
proportion as it renders good serv- ledger equipment will give and post their accounts so 
ice to the public is a company de- me the greatest efficiency?” 
serving of merit.” 
The Turk and the Chinaman may 


much more rapidly that an in- 
crease of 10%, 30%, even 50% 





be making the same coffee and Recognizing the losses in machine bookkeeping efh- 
cooking rice in the same way for caused by unsatisfactory ledger _ ciencyisachieved. Overtime be- 
the next century or more, but sheets, Library Bu- comes only a mem- 
Weyerhaeuser Forest Products requ made an ex- ory; and frequently 


Six Big Divisions of 


may be expected to go on build- tensive study of | L.BiseSicec Busmess | the filing depart- 


ing new traditions in the manufac- 


ture of lumber and in making the problem. 1. Card Record Systems Psion. ta gag with 
lumber more useful to the people Vertical and visible systems for fewer clerks. 
of this Sie a The I ing Be Stocksofdifferent every card record requirement. 
has gone in for education. i o Fiing Spots i i 
g weights and lengths L. B. Automatic, Index, Alpha- Write for out in- 





of fibre were ex- betic, Geographic, Numeric, Sub- structive booklet 


The weakest among us has a amined and tested. ibs ie No. 711 which ex- 
gift, however seemingly trivial, Finally was perfect- eee ace _ : lains how the L.B 
which is peculiar to him and which ed the L.B. Ledger | record desks and record’ safes. a 2 tad "ll 
worthily used will be a gift also to card—especially de- wae —s Se 


his + . 4. Cards and Filing Supplies d ; 
lis race.—Ruskin. signed to meet the Cards, Guides, and Folders for Save an serve in 











exact needs of ma- every — in filing system. your office. Orseean 
chine posting. = eer — actual demonstra- 
ank, insurance, FuDlic ecoras, . 
P Several years ago A. E. tiney and Ghanaian. tion at oneofour54 
uncan saw what was needed These crispcards | 6. Special Services salesrooms. Consult 








to serve the small bcrrower stand up in their Analysis, Indexingand Statistical 


in the commercial finance 
fi I d Home O,jice: 230 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: 54 principal cities of United States, France 
eid. How he started the and England. Factories: Cambridge, New York, Chicago, Ilion, N. Y., New Orleans and London, Eng. 
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Lessons in Achievement 
(Continued from page 34) 


to remember also that such an ef- 
fect may come from the environ- 
ment. through other media than 
that of suggestion. 

Suppose that the home, the shop 
or the office is neither neat and 
clean nor well lighted, that the 
sunshine can only struggle feebly 
through dusty panes, and that 
artificial illumination is poor. 
Suggestions radiating from an en- 
vironment like this must make for 
low spirits rather than high ones. 
In addition, because sunlight is 
denied ready access, the nervous 
system and the organic processes 
as a whole must suffer somewhat 
from impaired nutrition.’ And, be- 
cause the illumination at all times 
is not what it should be, eye-strain 
is likely to come into play to make 
still further for nervous unbalanc- 
ing with consequent weakening in 
emotional and intellectual control. 

People habitually subjected to 
an untidy, dusty, sun-cheating 
environment necessarily will—and 
they notoriously do—tend to get 
AW: on badly with one another, tend 
ee LT to tire over-readily, tend to find 

——— difficulty in doing even routine 
work properly. It may cost a 
little something to change their 


How Gas -Saving Buys 40% environment from a hurtful one to 


a helpful one, but the long-run 






































gains are sure to be so great as to 


of a Bus make the change worth many 


times the cost involved. 


Wisconsin power puts 40 per cent of the price of the Environmental Adornments 


H 9 + . . 7 . 
bus back into the owner’s pocket. For instance: So, likewise, when it is a ques- 


Two more miles per gallon, for 300,000 miles, is a Gon of altering furnishings and 
: : decorations in order to substitute 
saving of 25,000 gallons—which, at only 15 cents a : ae 
: beneficial for injurious effects. 
gallon, means $3,750 saved. And that’s 40 per cent of ‘ i 
: Usually there is no necessity—as 
a mighty good bus! : 
there undoubtedly was a necessity 
“More Power per Cubic Inch” does it! More Power in the case of the luckless Henry 
per Cubic Inch delivers that added “vclvet” and that Samson—of making a clean sweep 
cash-in-hand which the owner couldn’t have had of one’s present environmental 
denies adornments. All that is needed, as 
a rule, is some slight re-adjusting 
to replace irritating color con- 
trasts by color harmonies, to tone 
down surroundings that are per- 
WISCONSIN MOTOR MFG. CO. haps a trifle garish, or to introduce 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. here and there touches of color 
g that will lighten an environment 
“ al y Nyy more or less discouraging in its 
ce’, V4, ny eneral effect. 
4 iy fil Y/Y Ut A g a 
is rey 6 COI ss ay" Of course, this presupposes a 
. knowledge of at least the elements 
of aesthetic appreciation, knowl- 
edge which many people do not 
Model “Z," 6-cylinder, 4/4"xS"; have. If they. did have it, quite 
ee en eneree obviously, they would not be en- 
or M77 at 08 2% “2 during a home environment that 
P.M.; 105 at 2400 in one way or another violates 
aesthetic first principles. But such 
ll a knowledge nowadays may easily 
water pump—force feed oiling— be gained, since there are books 
cain, Weenie alr dimmedinaee. expressly written to aid the aes- 
thetically handicapped. 


An uncommonly interesting story here for builders of better 
busses. Write for special data on Wisconsin bus-power. 
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Low~cost Transportation 


. Star Cars 


What Durant Advertising 
Means to Bankers 





















; The safety of any secured loan depends largely on the 
0 salability of the collateral. 


a This is as true of automobile paper as of any other. 

d 

df The salability of Star and Durant automobiles is being 
Z : rapidly increased through heavy, continuous advertising 
ir which features the improvements and value of these two 
-O ai e . 

n - popular priced lines. 

-O r 

y q The Star car leads in quality in the great low-priced field. 


It is entitled to leadership in sales in its specific price class 









- | ($540 to $820) and will attain it as soon as our extensive 
: 4 advertising acquaints the whole public with the facts, and 
s. ’ complete direct dealer coverage of our entire territory is 
y ‘perfected by our aggressive wholesale organization. 

ry 

F F The Durant car, at its recently reduced prices offers ex- 
a «CO ceptional value in its price class ($830 to $1190). This 
> & line also is being extensively advertised. 

“4 F | All who are interested in automobile financing are urged 
. 2 to post themselves in the steady improvement in the mar- 
. ket position of these lines. . 

a 3 

ts 
i DURANT MOTORS-INC. 
te Broadway at 57th Street, New York 
“a Dealers and Service Stations Throughout the United States and Canada 
ch PLANTS: . ELIZABETH, N. J. . LANSING. MICH. * OAKLAND, CAL . TORONTO, ONT. 
ly 
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“Railway Age” 


cA Lik- Sour for Busy Business CYen. 


—* be successful, you must keep well-posted. Yet 
you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials 
pouring in daily from all parts of the world. 

“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It under- 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business 
men all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, finan- 
cial, commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, 
agricultural and labor news at home and abroad, sup- 
plemented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by 
leading men of affairs and by regular monthly interpre- 
tive, forward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. 


Julius Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, 
; V. E. Carroll, editor, “Textile World”; 
I. V. Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on cot- 
ton; F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & Company, investment 
bankers; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; 
J. G. Donley, Jr., stock market analyst, and other experts. 

Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. 

Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed. 











Labor and Wages 








| Money and Banking 











Prices 























HE trend in employment is re- 

ported to be slightly upward in 
both volume and wages by the Bureau 
of Labor. On the basis of 8,755 estab- 
lishments in 52 industries, covering 
2,765,058 employees with weekly earn- 
ings of $73,644,326, 44 industries in- 
creased their payrolls in February over 
January. The automobile led with a 
total advance of almost 33 per cent., and 
the sugar refining industry increased 20 
per cent. 

The report for New York State shows 
factory workers’ earnings in February 
average $27.97 a week, a gain of 25 
cents over the preceding year. The av- 
erage for February, however, was a few 
cents lower than January. 


The New York State Assembly passed 
the Joiner 48-Hour Week Bill for 
women. The Bill provides that the State 
Industrial Board may set a 48-hour week 
in any industry upon _ application 
through workers if the facts lead to 
the belief that it is wise to do so. 

As a result of a conflict between 
the Bricklayers, Masons & Plasterers 
International Union and the Operative 
Plasterers and Cement Finishers Inter- 
national Association, the plasterers have 
gone on strike on $22,000,000 worth of 
building operations in New York. Phila- 
delphia and Chicago, being erected by 
the Thompson-Starrett Company. The 
reason assigned for the walk-out is that 
the Thompson-Starrett Company had 
let its plastering contract in Miami, 
Florida, to a man who employed brick- 
layers to do the work. 


The United Mine Workers of America 
called a strike in northern West Vir- 
ginia April 1. The strike is undertaken 
in an attempt to unionize the non-union 
fields there. The strike extends through 
10 counties and affects several thousand 
mine workers. Coke operators in the 
Connellsville region, except the Frick 
Company of the Steel Corporation, are 
reducing wages. The reduction aver- 
ages about 25 per cent. The action has 
resulted in a small number of coke 
workers walking out. 





HE banking situation shows little 
change over the last two weeks. 
Money rates remained almost unchanged 
during the entire period of what might be 
termed firm levels. Increased demands 
for credit on the part of business were 
offset by decreases in security and com- 
modity speculative accounts. 

Money rates in New York during the 
last two weeks have fluctuated as fol- 
lows: 

New York Money Market 


ow Last 


a 3% 4% 
Time, 60-90 days.... - 4 44% 
4 


Com. Pa., 4-6 mos... 4 4 
Bankers’ Accept 3% 3 3% 
Rediscount Rate.... 3% 3% 3y% 


The Federal Reserve System gained 18 
points in the ratio of reserves to liabili- 
ties over the two weeks. The system 
shows a slight gain in gold and a 
falling off in bills discounted and earning 
assets. Notes in actual circulation also 
contracted and deposits fell off quite 
sharply. The comparative statement fol- 
lows: 

Federal Reserve System 
(000 omitted) 


Latest 2 Weeksago Year ago 
Gold Reserve. .$2,867,390 $2,847,742 
Bills disctd... 377,641 410.422 
Earn. Assets.. 1,040,699 1,114,060 
Notes in Cir.. 1,709,146 1,730.684 
Deposits . 2,184,269 2,255.538 
eee 77.3% 75.5% 


Probably the most notable change in 
the banking situation is the contraction 
in brokers’ loans that took place during 
the latter part of March. Dow, Jones & 
Co. estimated Wall Street loans at $2,- 
100,000,000, peak for all times, on March 
6. By the end of the month these loans 
had declined to $1,800,000,000. The reason, 
of course, is found in the decline in prices 
on the New York Stock Exchange. While 
the average contraction in loans was 
about 15 per cent., some brokerage houses 
report their money borrowings had fallen 
as much as 30 per cent. It is believed 
in many quarters that a further advance 
in the rediscount rate of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York is quite probable, 
especially should speculation in the se- 
curities market revive to the proportions 
of a few weeks ago and the trend in 
commodity prices continue upward. 


Mar. 1, ’25 Feb. 1, ’25 Mar. 1, ’24 
201.947 204.592 190.741 
Bradstreet’s...... 13.8353 13.8852 12.8957 


HE most notable price changes in 

the last two weeks are found in the 
grain market, where sharp declines, es- 
pecially in wheat, have taken place. Cot- 
ton also has been reactionary, as com- 
mented upon under “Cotton and Grain.” 
Crude oil and gasoline, after pronounced 
strength since December, have developed 
a tendency to ease off. A reduction rang- 
ing from 20 to 35 cents a barrel has been 
made in Pennsylvania crude oil. Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, Standard Oil of 
New York, Gulf Refining and Standard 
Oil of Louisiana have all reduced the price 
of gasoline one cent a gallon. 

Metals are weak, particularly lead, cop- 
per, zinc and tin. Coffee made a new 
low for the year during the last few days. 

Prices of leading commodities at this 
time, two weeks ago and a year ago are 
shown in the following table: 


Commodity Prices 


Latest 2 Weeks ago bey” ago 
Wheat, No. 2 red 1.73% ae 1,22 
Corn, No. 2 yellow 1.26 96% 
Oats, No. 2 white .53% .” 
8.50 6.30 
Cotlee, No. 7 Rio . 1534 
Sugar, gran .085 
Lard, Midw 

Pork, mess 

Beef, family...... 

Iron, 2x Phila... 

Steel, Pitts 

Lead 

Copper 

Cotton, mid 

Printcloths 








Railroads 


HE railroads are handling more 

traffic at this time than in any pre- 
vious corresponding period on record. 
Loadings so far this year are 1.6 per 
cent. above the same period of 1924, 
which was sensationally in advance of 
1923. The bulk of the increase so far 
in 1925, compared with last year, has 
come principally from the manufactured 
products or commodities used by the 
manufacturing industry. Agricultural 
products are somewhat less, owing to 
the fact that the larger part was moved 
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earlier last Fall and Winter, somewhat 
in advance of the usual movement. 
Loadings for the last four weeks, com- 
pared with the corresponding weeks of 
the three preceding years follow: 


1925 1924 1923 1922 
Feb. 28...0¢¢ 862,910 944,514 918,624 793,115 
March 7....930,009 929,381 905,344 820,886 
March 14....924,149 916,762 904,116 815,082 
March 21....909,363 908,390 916,818 837,241 

Buying of new equipment since the 
first of the year has been unusually 
light. Orders for March totaled 106 
locomotives, 4,679 freight cars and 111 
passenger Cars, estimated at $20,000,000. 
American Locomotive is reported to be 
operating at about 22 per cent. of ca- 
pacity and Baldwin at a somewhat 
lower rate. 

There were 54,657,000 fewer passen- 
gers on railroad trains in 1924 than in 
1923. This resulted in a reduction of 
passenger revenues from $1,147,423,486 
in 1923 to $1,075,954,383 in 1924. A part 
of the decrease, however, is due to a 
lower average revenue in 1924, this 
amounting for the country as a whole 
to $3.02 per mile in 1923 against $2.97 
in 1924. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will conduct a hearing April 15 in 
connection with the Nickel Plate merger. 
Stockholders in the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and Hocking Valley have ratified the leas- 
ing of those roads to the Nickel Plate, 
although a minority objected to the terms. 
Stockholders of the Pere Marquette Rail- 
way and Erie Railroad also have approved 
the leasing of their roads to the new Nickei 
Plate System. 








| Cotton and Grain 














fl’ HE technical position in cotton con- 

tinues strong, exports being large, 
and takings well above last year. 
Weather conditions, especially in Texas 
are not favorable for planting. The mar- 
ket, however, has not only failed to 
advance on these bases, but the level 
of two weeks ago has not been sus- 
tained. The loss for last week amounted 
to approximately 1 cent. 

The final ginning report places the 
crop last year at 13,618,751 bales. That 
is 3,479,080 bales larger than the 1923 
crop, and the largest grown since 1914. 
Adding to the crop of 1924 the carry- 
over at the end of last July, the avail- 
able supply of American cotton would 
be about 16,819,000 bales. Consumption 
for the season is expected to be in the 
neighborhood of 13,000,000 bales, and 
this would leave a carry-over next July, 
despite the large crop, of only about 
1,500,000 bales more than last year. It 
is thought exports will reach 8,000,000 
bales for the season. 

About the same situation is found 
in the wheat market as in cotton. The 
statistical position is strong, but the 
market is weak. Wheat rose from 
$1.51% per bushel on December 2, to 
$2.0574 on January 28, and reacted to 
<1.40% on March 31, probably the great- 
est movement in grain trade history. 
The losses that resulted from the recent 
decline are believed to have been con- 
‘ned very largely to speculators, farm- 

rs having sold out their holdings some 
time ago. 

Murray & Snow, crop experts, take a 
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View of Dayton Business Section look- 
ing Ae on 3rd St. The 3rd St. Bowler 
Plant is at far end of picture. 
Over 95 per cent of Building space 
heated by steam from mains in streets 
generated at 3rd St. Plant of the Dayton 

Power & Light Company. 


View of Dayton Business Section looking 
south on Main St. Practically every build 
ing in this picture served by steam from 
the Central Boiler Plants of the Dayton 
Power & Light Company. There és at no 
time of the year any smoke and dirt from 
chimneys and stacks. 


District Steam Heating in 
Dayton Saves Money 


How would you enjoy living in a district where no 
smoke would be pouring from hundreds of stacks from 
individual heating plants; where no coal would be pass- 
ing along the streets; where no ashes need be collected; 
where no thought is given to buying fuel? 

Such an ideal location is a community served with steam for 
heating and other purposes from a District Steam Heating Plant. 

Such are the above business and residential sections . of 
Dayton, Ohio, where District Steam Heating has for the past 
20 years served hundreds of customers. 

This service has gradually eliminated the smoke and ash 
nuisance and settled the individual’s coal problem. It has kept 
the buildings warm throughout the winter ; it has saved the city 
pee gee of dollars by relieving the streets of the coal and ash 
traffic. 

During 1924, Dayton’s streets were relieved of the trucking 
of 15,970 five-ton truck loads of coal into the sections receiving 
steam through underground mains. 


In over 400 cities in the United States and Canada 
District Steam Heating is bringing comfort into resi- 
dence and business places. 


There are several types of District Heating Com- 
panies: 


1. The Company organized solely for the purpose of 
generating and selling steam. 





The Electric Light Company, generating electricity 
with steam and selling the exhaust and surplus steam. 
One of the types of 


2. 

ins thr hich i i i- 

mains t rough wh eh 3. en Heating Plant for a group of resi 
4, 


steam were delivered 


in Dayton 
1924. Installed by ee os ve 
bay AO men BA A central plant for institutions, municipal buildings, 


Steam Co. hospitals, industrial plants. 


You may be interested from a viewpoint of having 
steam delivered to you or you may have an interest in 
the operation of a District Steam Heating Plant; if so, 
tell us and we shall gladly show you how to analyze the 
opportunities of District Steam Heating. 


Ask for Bulletin No. 20-FM-1—District Steam Heating 
started in Lockport, N. Y., in 1877. 





An ADSCO installa- AME IC. AN STRI TEAM ( OMPANY 
tion crew installing R DL pe ucT ST 
underground steam Norra Tonawanna. NY. 


mains in Dayton un- 
der the supervision of 








ADSCO HEATING 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE FIFTH AVE. OFFICE MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
140 Broadway Fifth Ave. and 44th St. Madison Ave. and 60th St. 
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Condensed Statement, March 25, 1925 





RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank and 
due from Banks and Bankers 

U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates 

Public Securities 

Other Securities 

Loans and Bills Purchased 

Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 

Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 

Credits Granted on Acceptances 

Real Estate 


Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 


$109,793,257.00 
38,793,120.76 
20,462,391.12 
22,353,197.29 
372,779,251.18 
1,731,000.00 
7,490,120.44 
40,231,824.98 
8,063,296.04 
6,393,938.54 





$628,091,397.35 





LIABILITIES 


$25,000,000.00 
15,000,000.00 
4,559,461.77 


$44,559,461.77 
702,000.00 
7,122,766.38 
40,231,824.98 
9,125,522.86 
526,349,821.36 


Surplus Fund 
Undivided Profits 





Accrued Dividend 

Accrued Interest, Reserve for Taxes, etc 
Acceptances 

Outstanding Treasurer’s Checks 





$628,091,397.35 




















What You Get In Forbes Magazine 


1—Forecasts and reviews of business conditions. 

2—Practical, proven plans for developing your business, for broadening your 
markets, for strengthening and stimulating your executives, for cutting 
your costs and losses and increasing the profits. 

3—Fact stories of methods whereby other businesses have succeeded. 

4—Articles by successful business men and financiers, on business and how to 
solve the problems you face from day to day. 

5—News of importance and significance, corporation news, new developments, 
statistics and reviews of the trend in different lines of industry. 


Why Not Become a Regular Subscriber? 
FILL IN AND MAIL —— — — — — — 


Forbes Magazine, 120 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


for one year ] — : 
Enclosed find [5 for two years subscription to Forbes Magazine. 


(Add 50c. extra for Canadian Postage and $1.00 extra for Foreign Postage, 
per year.) 


ADDRESS 


CITY AND STATE 
4-15-25 
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rather pessimistic view of the Winter 
wheat situation, estimating the condition 
at 73, which, with one exception, is the 
lowest at this time since 1879, Last year 
it was 83. The firm estimates that 18 
per cent., or 7,500,000 acres will be 
abandoned. On this basis of estimation 
a crop of 515,000,000 bushels against 590,- 
000,000 last year is forecast. Spring 
wheat seeding has started in the North- 
west under favorable conditions. A 
moderate area of corn has been planted 
in the Southwest and South, and oat 
seeding in that section is practically 
completed. 

The combined value of crop and live 
stock production in the United States 
last year is $12,404,000,000, or $56,000,- 
000 more than in 1923, according to 
estimates by the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Crop production had a farm value 
of $11,404,000,000, compared with $10,- 
401,000,000 in 1923. The value of live 
stock and live stock products amounted 
to $5,951,000,000, compared with $6,- 
233,000,000 in the preceding year. In 
1924, $4,951,000,000 worth of crops was 
fed to live stock, whereas in 1923 the 
value was $4,286,000,000. Of the indi- 
vidual crops, corn is valued at $2,890,- 
000,000, wheat at $1,131,000,000, and 
oats at $799,000,000. The cotton crop 
is valued at $1,701,000,000, against $3,- 
657,000,000 in 1923. 


. Tiatne and Trade 


HE Fleet Corporation has reduced 

the general administrative expenses 
about $1,250,000 in the last year, of which 
$1,000,000 was in salaries alone. In the 
fiscal year beginning July 1 next, the Fleet 
Corporation will bring its deficit down to 
$28,000,000, as compared with $36,000,000 ° 
for the current year, and $50,000,000 for 
the previous year, according to Leigh C. 
Palmer, the president. The controversy 
Over separation of the Shipping Board and 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation has given 
rise to the report that one or more mem- 
bers of the Shipping Board are expected 
to resign. Chairman O’Connor is in sym- 
pathy with the Administration’s shipping 
policy and is believed will remain with the 
Board. 
_ Thirteen vessels ranging from 8,600 to 
9,500 tons dead weight have been selected 
by the Shipping Board from its laid-up 
fleet for conversion from steam to Diesel 
engines. Five additional vessels can be 
converted under the contracts already 
placed for engine building. The Shipping 
Board will spend in all about $25,000,000 
in its conversion program. The vessels 
chosen are now in various ports on the 
Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf. 

The opening of bids for the 10 “Presi- 
dent” combination cargo and passenger 
vessels now operated out of Pacific Coast 
ports resulted in offers being made for the 
five ships now operated by the Pacific Mail 
out of San Francisco, the remaining five 
operated by the Admiral Oriental Line out 
of Seattle being ignored. There were 
two bids, one by the Pacic Mail Steamship 
Company of $6,750,000 and the other by 
R. Stanley Dollar at $5,625,000. The 
Pacific Mail offered $1,250,000 in cash and 
$5,500,000 of preferred stock in a new 
corporation to be organized for acquiring 
the ships. The Dollar offer was in cash 
for the entire amount. Award was made 
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~ The story of existing labor conditions in San 
an . . ° 
op Francisco is one that every manufacturer in 
af America should read. 
P t-d roblems of . , » . . : . 
: ihe national manufacturer It is discussed impartially, scientifically, in 
‘| | _ Popeye ole a the monograph, “Fundamentals of Industrial 
to ir scientific ° ° ° 
=| essentials, basic to all Development,” which relates to industry in 
uced § — in ve T. — the East, Middle West, Mountain States and 
: 4 S Clear and authnofri- ° ° 
a tative monograph, “Fun. the Pacific Coast. You, as a manufacturer, will 
Soh a of Industrial be interested in knowing how labor efficiency 
"lee ; <g ° ° ° ° e 
nto | ci eal Sent on _ in many lines reaches its maximum in San 
— Francisco, and why labor turnover is low. 
(G2 s . 
National and regional markets and how to 
ersy § 
and | reach them, transportation advantages, raw 
‘iven s Tan 
em- fl materials, and present-day labor conditions— 
cat all are concisely mapped in-this brief mono- 
ping graph, sent free on request. Wherever you now 
the | ° ° ° 
ae are, you will profit by reading this clear-cut 
ae | presentation of today’s industrial situation. 
= Write on your letterhead for “Fundamentals 
Le | of Industrial Development’’—or have your 
of secretary clip and send in this coupon. Address 
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Contest Closes Midnight 
April 30th 


Better Get Your Letters in 


$225 in Cash Prizes for the Best Answers to the Question: 


“WHICH COMPANIES HAVE THE 
LOWEST LABOR TURNOVER IN 
AMERICA?” 


Just tell us what your company has done to reduce labor turn- 
over. Literary style is not a consideration in this contest. The 
facts are: Tell us as completely and as thoroughly as you can 
the steps taken to reduce labor turnover for the last three 
years—and the results. Your letter may include such things as 
welfare work; machinery and methods; plans of organization; 
sales plans to keep production on an even keel, in fact, anything 
that has had any effect on reducing labor turnover. The size of 
your plant does not matter, nor the number of men employed. 


This subject is of such importance that Forbes Magazine offers 
the following prizes: 


CASH PRIZES 
First Prize 
Second Prize 
Third Prize 
Five additional Prizes of $10 each 


Conditions of the Contest 


Letters should show average labor turnover for the three- 
year period embracing 1922-1923-1924. 


Letter should also show average number of employees for 
the same period. 


Contestants should show what caused a low turnover of 
labor. 


Letters are to be written only by those now employed by the 
companies about which they write. The contest is open to 
all employees of industrial concerns, railroads and public 
utilities. 


Letters should be accompanied by memorandum from an 


officer of the company, attesting to the truth and reliability 
of the statements and facts. 


Letters should not exceed 2,000 words in length. 


Contest closes at midnight, April 30, 1925. Winners will be 
announced in the June 1, 1925, issue. 


The contest will be judged by the Editors of Forbes 
Magazine. 


Send your letters, as soon 
as they are completed, to 


Contest Editor 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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to the Dollar interests by a vote of 4 to 3. 
The ships originally cost $30,000,000. 
The Shipping Board has approved reso- 
lutions adopted by the Gulf Shipping Con- 
ference and the South Atlantic Steamship 
Conference establishing joint through 
rates on parity with New York on a num- 
ber of commodities from interior points 
via Gulf ports. The effect of this action 
is to formally abolish the discriminatory 
differentials against the Gulf ports of 15 
cents per 100 pounds and against the South 
Atlantic ports 7%4 cents per 100 pounds. 
Under the new schedules a large amount 
of commodities which previously moved 
through North Atlantic ports from Chi- 
cago and the West will now go through 
New Orleans or other Southern ports. 
The effect on grains is expected to be par- 


ticularly pronounced. . 








| Other Important Items 














HE American Iron & Steel Institute’s 

survey of the iron industry for 1924 
places total output at 31,405,790 tons, 
against 40,361,146 tons in 1923, the high 
record for all time, and 16,688,126 tons in 
1921, the lowest year’s output in more than 
15 years. The first half of the year was 
more active than the last half. The 
annual report of the Steel Corporation 
for 1924 indicates that it produced 45 per 
cent. of the total ingot output, against 46.7 
in 1923 and 57 in 1921. 

The New York Federal Reserve Bank 
reports February sales of representative 
wholesale dealers in that district averaged 
4 per cent. smaller than a year ago. Sales 
of silk goods and commission house sales 
of cotton goods made the best showing 
as compared with the previous year. 
Men’s clothing, diamonds, drugs, © and 
shoes, also showed increases, but in other 
lines losses occurred ranging from 1 per 
cent. in the case of stationery to 27 per 
cent. in the case of machine tools. 

It is estimated crude oil in storage in- 
creased 403,000 barrels in February against 
a decline in January of 1,741,000 barrels. 
World oil production in 1924 is estimated 
at 1,013,139,000 barrels, the largest total 
ever recovered in one year, and 2,144,000 
barrels greater than in 1923. United 
States production of 714,000,000 barrels 
represented 70.5 per cent. of the world’s 
total. Domestic production was 14,407,000 
barrels, or 2.5 per cent., less than in 1923. 
The largest gain in production by any 
country was made by Russia with an in- 
crease of 6,006,000 barrels to 45,162,000. 

Gasoline taxes in 35 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia last year netted $79,734,- 
490, of which $48,711,326 was used in state 
road maintenance and construction. All 
but 13 states levy a gasoline tax. The 
average amount paid annually is $10.30 per 
vehicle. 

The American War Claimants Associa- 
tion has been organized in an endeavor to 
expedite the collection from Germany of 
claims by American nationals against that 
Government. The Association represents 
claims aggregating $60,000,000. The total 
of all American war claims is $250,000,000. 

S. W. Straus & Co. reports that during 
the period between January 1 and March 
1 this year the South has shown a gain 
of 15 per cent. in building permits, al- 
though there was a falling off during the 
same period for the country as a whole. 
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Drawn by J. Henry 


(One of a series of actual happenings 
concerning owners of Miller Bonds) 


Beyond the 














— UDYING the ticker tape was his profes- 
sion, and he was so expert at it that he ac- 
cumulated a comfortable fortune. But what was 
his formula for investing his own funds? 
“One-fourth of all I have is invested in first 
mortgage real estate bonds, which don't fluctuate 
and which pay up to 7%" he told us. “I am 
going to invest more that way as time goes on.” 
Business men are drawing a sharp line between 
money getting and money keeping. In keeping 


CUT HERE G.L.MILLER &CO. 














Reach of the Ticker 


money their first consideration is safety and a 
regular income. 


To the man of affairs, accustomed to dealing 
with facts, Miller First Mortgage Bonds are 
peculiarly attractive. The Four Distinguishing 
Marks of these bonds reveal at a glance precisely 
the facts on which any investor can decide, 
“This bond is safe.” Mail the coupon for circu- 
lar describing a current attractive 7% issue, and 
Folder B-1008 on the Four Distinguishing Marks. 


INCORPORATED 


30 EAST 42Np STREET, NEW YORK 


PHILADELPHIA PrrrspuncH Sr. Lours BurFALo 
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City and State 
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MAIL this soup FREE BOOKLET 073 8% investments in 








pays 8% interest regularly. Our booklet tells you why, and how you 
can get this high rate safely through our First Mortgage Bonds 
on select, income-producing properties in Miami, fastest-growing 
city in the U. 8S. Interest paid two weeks in advance, no 
expense, or worry, Denominations $100 to $1000. Remember— 
8% compounded will double your money in 9 years. 


Don’t put it off—write for booklet today. 


(0 Check here if you want details of our Partial 
Payment Plan—you get 8% from the first day. 


Room 504, Ralston Building, Miami, Florida 
PORE EE EE TART er 
Address 


Seem ee meee eee eee er eeeeseesesreeseeeeeses 


SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 





There are many uncertainties in business—but most of 
them can be eliminated. William R. Basset shows how in 
“Taking the Guesswork Out of Business.” $2.00. 
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For the year 1924 the South also gained 
15 per cent. over 1923, as compared with 
4 per cent. for the entire country. 

The Federal Trade Commission during 
the month of February received 51 appli- 
cations for complaints, dismissed 18 of 
these and ordered formal complaints in 
11 of the cases. The total number of ap- 
plications pending March 1 was 563. The 
number of formal complaints pending was 
272. 

Governor Smith of New York has 
signed the Phelps bill providing for a re- 
duction of 25 per cent. in State income 
taxes for 1924. Income tax payers will 
save about $8,500,000. 











Washington 

















RESIDENT COOLIDGE has issued 

an executive order transferring the 
Patent Office from the jurisdiction of the 
Department of the Interior to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, thereby placing it un- 
der the control of Secretary Hoover. This 
is the first of a number of changes that 
are believed contemplated in accordance 
with the departmenttal reorganization plan 
recommended by Congress. 

Figures issued by the Internal Revenue 
Bureau of Taxes collected and an esti- 
mate of the amount that will be received 
during the remainder of the fiscal year 
indicate a budget surplus on June 30 in 
excess of $100,000,000. The income taxes 
already collected this year total $861,123,- 
104. Income taxes for the full year are 
estimated at $1,671,123,104. 

Thomas F. Woodlock of New York has 
been appointed a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the President. 
He was twice nominated but no action 
was taken by the Senate in either instance. 
The fact that he has been given a recess 
appointment indicates that his nomination 
will again be sent to the Senate when that 
body next assembles. 

A commission to study the Muscle 
Shoals problem, consisting of former 
Representative McKenzie of Illinois, for- 
mer Senator Dial of South Carolina, Pro- 
fessor Harry A. Curtis of Yale, William 
McClellan of New York, and Russell F. 
Bower of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, has been named by the Presi- 
dent. The commission is authorized to 
determine the most practical method of 
utilizing the facilities available at Muscle 
Shoals. 

The Government’s suit to cancel the 
lease of the Teapot Dome naval oil re- 
serve to the Sinclair interests was con- 
cluded in the Federal Court at Cheyenne, 
March 26. It will be well into the Sum- 
mer before the court is ready to hand 
down a decision as to the legality of the 
lease and contract. 

Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Montana, 
candidate for Vice-President on the La 
Follette ticket last year, has been indicted 
in Washington by a special Federal Grand 
Jury on the charge of conspiring to ob- 
tain the use, illegally, of Government oil 
and gas lands in Montana. The proceed- 
ings were brought by former Attorney 
General Stone, now a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Senator Borah of Idaho, Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, has been 
in conference with the President in con- 
nection with the International Conference 
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All of these bonds having been sold, this advertisement appears as a matter of record only. 
Industrial Corporations in Austria are free from all Reparation charges 


New Issue 


Alpine Montan Steel Corporation 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


WILHELM KUX, Member of the Joint Managing Directorate of 
the Niederoesterreichische Escompte-Gesellschaft, Vienna. 


Dr. ANTON APOLD, General Manager of 
Alpine Montan Steel Corporation, Vienna. 

MAX BERTHOLD, Manager Electricitaets 
Act. Ges. Schuckert & Co., Nuernberg. 

JOHANNES BUSCH, Manager Hugo 
Stinnes Act. Ges., fuer Suedosthandel & 
Industrie, Vienna. 

*ALFRED O. CORBIN, F. J. Lisman & 
Co., New York. 

KARL FUERSTENBERG, Acting partner 
Berliner Handels-Gesellschaft, Berlin. 

Dr. EMIL KIRDORF, President Siemens- 


(FOUNDED 1881) 


ARTUR KUBIE, Member Joint Managing 
Directorate of the Niederoesterreichische 
Escompte-Gesellschaft, Vienna. 


WALTER MOLLIER, Engineer, Manager 
Austrian Siemens-Schuckert Werke, 
Vienna. 

ARNOLD NEUBROCH, Manager Anglo- 


Austrian Bank, Ltd., Vienna. 


IGNATZ PETSCHEK, Coal Mining Mag- 
nate, Aussig (Czecho-Slovakia). 


Dr. ARTUR SALOMONSOHN, _ Respon- 


Dr. ALBERT VOEGLER, Chairman of the Deutsch-Luxem- 
burgische Bergwerke & Huetten Aht. Ges., Dortmund. 


Dr. OSCAR SEMPELL, President of ihe 
Deutsch-Luxemburgische Bergwerke & 
Huetten Aht. Ges., Dortmund. 


KARL FRIEDRICH VON SIEMENS, Chair- 
man of the Siemens & Halske A. G. 
and the Siemens-Schuckert Werke, Berlin. 


Dr. HANS SIMON, Director of the Anglo- 
Austrian Bank, Ltd., Vienna. 


FELIX STRANSKY, Member Joint Mana- 


ging Directorate of the Niederoester- 
reichische Escompte-Gesellschaft, Vienna. 


MANAGING DIRECTORS: 
Dr. EUGEN HERZ, Vienna Dr. AUGUST ZAHLBRUCKNER 


sible partner of the Direction der 


Rhein-Elbe-Schuckert-Union, Essen. 
ns <4 Disconto-Gesellschaft, Berlin. 


*To be presently elected 


JOINT 
Dr. ANTON APOLD, Vienna 


General Manager Manager Donawitz, Manager 
7% First Mortgage Bonds (this issue)... ............cccccccccccccecccees $ 5,000,000 
CAPITAL \ 3,000,000 shares: Present market value about....................0eeeeeees $18,000,000 
(Authorised) Market value at the average price for 1913................0.eeeeeeeeeees $66,000,000 


Issue of $5,000,000 
7% Closed First Mortgage Thirty-Year Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 


Secured by a closed first mortgage on the large Donawitz plant, the world-famous “Iron Mountain” (Erz- 
berg) in Styria (Austria) and other mines of the Alpine Montan Steel Corporation with all future improve- 
ments thereon. Company has agreed not to hypothecate any of its other real properties as long as any bonds 
remain outstanding, unless prior first mortgage is given for the benefit of the bondholders. 


Redeemable by a cumulative sinking fund of 1% per annum which will redeem the entire issue in 30 years. This sinking fund és to 
operate up to 1935 by compulsory drawings at par every two months, commencing August 1, 1925. After March 1, 1935, Com- 
pany has the right to surrender bonds purchased by it in the market in lieu of all or part of sinking fund payments. Drawn 
Bonds become payable on the next interest date at par and six months’ accrued interest. Not callable until March 1, 
1928. Then callable as a whole upon 60 days’ notice up to March 1, 1930, at 102; thereafter at 100. 

$1,000 bonds registerable as to principal. 


Dated: March 1, 1925. Issued: $5,000,000. 


Coupons: March 1st, September 1st. Denominations: $1,000, $500, $100. 


Principal and interest in U. S. Gold Dollars of the present standard of weight and fineness at the office of The New York 
Trust Company or F, J. Lisman & Co., New York, or the Niederoesterreichische Escompte-Gesellschaft, 
Vienna, without deduction of any present or future Austrian taxes. 


Due: March 1, 1955. 


Payable: 














“ALPINE MONTAN” 
Producer of 100% of all iron and 70% of all steel in Austria 


The “Alpine Montan Steel Corporation”—the approximate English translation of the Oesterreichisch Alpine Montan 
Gesellschaft—is one of the oldest and most famous European iron and steel corporations. Majority of shares owned 
by prominent financial groups closely connected with the Niederoesterreichische Escompte-Gesellschaft of Vienna. 





Insurable Value of plant, power stations and equipment ..........eeeeeeeeee $28,464,000 
Conservative Valuation of Properties and Other Assets ........00000: gates aon $42,740,000 
Total H.P. produced 72,750, part of which sold to communities 

j 24 Years Record: Jan. 1st, 1900, to Dec. 31, 1923: ; 
Net Profits Reserves Dividends 
$68,109,100 $23,819,000 $37,319,000 
Annual average ............ Le $ 992,000 $ 1,555,000=15.7% 
Interest and Sinking Fund charges present issue..............ceeeeceeeeeceeeees $400,000 
TRUSTEE COUNSEL LEGAL OPINION 


Hornblower, Miller & Garrison, N. Y. 


The New York Trust Company, For The New York Trust Company, and our- 
New York. Dr. Julius Pfeiffer, Vienna. 


ork selves, Hornblower, Miller & Garrison, N. Y. 


Application has been made. to list these bonds on New York Stock Exchange 





The bonds are offered by us when, as and if issued and subject to the approval of counsel. 





Price: 91 and accrued interest to yield 7.80% 





Descriptive circular and booklet on application. 





F. J. Lisman & Co. 
Morgan, Livermore & Co. A. M. Lamport & Co. 


Ine. 
We do not guarantee the statements and figures contained in this advertisement; they are based upon the General Manager’s letter of 
March 6, 1925, and other official information, and have been accepted by us as correct in the purchase of these bonds. 
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SEEKING NEW BUSINESS ON OUR RECORD 





A Tale of 


Two Cities 


Tre FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 
of the Chemical reduces the 
world to two cities: Supply and 
Demand — financing goods 
from wherever they may be 
to wherever they are wanted, 
whether the transaction be 
import, export, or the domes- 
tic transfer of merchandise 
within the United States. 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


B’WAY at CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE at TWENTY-NINTH STREET 
MADISON AVENUE at FORTY-SIXTH STREET 

















= 
Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 


Convertible Class ‘‘A’’ Stock 
LISTED ON NEW YORK CURB 


Preferred as to dividends of $1.50 per share per annum 
Cumulative from March 1, 1925 


Convertible at any time share for share into common 
Current earnings at rate of 3 times dividend 


Market price about 1514, yielding nearly 10% 


Descriptive circular furnished upon request 


LYNCH & McDERMOTT 


7 Pine Street New York 
Telephone—Rector *7952 


























Keep your eye on big men, big deals, big money; and you 
are bound to become bigger. Read “Men Who Are Making 
America” by B. C. Forbes. $3.00. 
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on Naval Armaments which the Presi- 
dent desires to hold in Washington in the 
Autumn. If the foreign Governments af- 
fected indicate a favorable attitude toward 
the proposal, formal invitations will be 
dispatched soon. France, it is believed, 
will oppose any cutting down in her stand- 
ing army, and in that event, it is possible 
Great Britain will object to a limitation 
of her navy. 

The Government suit to compel the 
Chemical Foundation, Inc., to turn over 
6,000 German dye and chemical patents has 
been dismissed by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals at Philadelphia, thus 
affirming similar action in a lower Federal 
Court. An appeal will be taken by the 
Government to the Supreme Court, it is 
expected. The Government charged that 
the patents were worth several millions 
and that the sale price of $250,000 was 
grossly inadequate. Francis P. Garvin, 
who was Alien Property Custodian when 
the sale of patents was made, was alsc 
president of the Foundation when the nego- 
tiations were in progress, and he was 
charged with being both buyer and seller, 
but is virtually exonerated by the recent 
decision. 











International | 








Canada—Legislation under considera- 
tion has for its object a revision of the 
freight rate structure of all Canadian rail- 
ways. As the situation now stands certain 
rates are discriminatory, as in the Crow’s 
Nest case. Hamilton, Ontario, for ex- 
ample, gets a lower rate on agricultural im- 
plements shipped West, than does Brant- 
ford which is nearby and is a center for 
the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments. 

Output of the mining industry in 1924 
slightly declined in both tonnage and value 
from the preceding year. The total value 
was $209,516,465, as compared with $214,- 
079,331 for 1923. Coal showed the prin- 
cipal decline. Silver increased 1,642,102 
ounces to 20,243,846. Output of nickel in- 
creased, standing at 69,586,759 pounds, 
compared with 62,453,843. Copper produc- 
tion amounted to 106,350,730 pounds in 
1924, against 86,881,537 in 1923. Lead out- 
put was 177,756,076 pounds, against 111,- 
234,466. Zinc output was 98,788,667 pounds, 
against 60,416,240. 

The favorable trade balance for the 
calendar year 1924 was $263,414,526, ac- 
cording to Acting Minister of Finance 
Robb. The Canadian National Railways 
is now in the third year of Government 
ownership, but is not able to earn enough 
to pay arrears of interest due on loans. 
The arrears stand about $131,000,000. 

Total pulp and paper exports for Feb- 
ruary were $11,560,576, an advance of 
$290,683 over January, and $613,377 over 
February, 1924. 

The Government has entered into an 
agreement with Sir William Petersen 
whereby it agrees to pay an annual sub- 
sidy of $1,375,000 for a new trans-Atlantic 
service. between Canada and Great Britain, 
Ireland and the Continent. The service 
is to commence not later than June 15 
with at least six vessels and four addi- 
tional are to be placed in service as soon 
as possible thereafter. The duration of 
the agreement is 10 years. 


Great Britain—Austen Chamberlain, 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
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recently outlined before the House of Com- 
mons the British policy in regard to main- 
taining peace in Europe. The _ speech 
amounted to a declaration that while Great 
Sritain was ready to respect all her obliga- 
tions toward France and stand by that 
nation in war in case of need, she was 
likewise desirous of giving Germany full 
pportunity to justify her professions of 
good faith and good-will in preserving the 
world’s peace. 

Restoration of the gold standard is not 
likely to be announced before the middle 
§ May, according to Winston Churchill, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but the Gov- 
ernment is anxious to repeal the embargo 
n gold at as early a date as possible. 
Tenders have recently been asked for £30,- 
000,000 3%4 per cent. conversion funds at a 
minimum price of 7634. The issue is to 
provide for the payment of £23,428,000 out- 
standing 4 per cent. treasury bonds redeem- 
able at the Government’s option May 1. 

France— -The Government has made its 
attitude plain toward the British Govern- 
ment in connection with accepting a peace 
contract including Germany only on the 
condition: first, that there be a satisfactory 
settlement of German defaults on the mili- 
tary clauses of the Treaty of Versailles; 
second, that there be no implication in any 
plans to revise any part of the Treaty of 
Versailles; third, that Germany join the 
League, accepting the common obligations 
of the covenant. The foregoing was in 
reply to the speech Austen Chamberlain 
made in the House of Commons. 

Rumors have been persistent that the 
circulation limit of 41,000,000,000 francs of 
the Bank of France would be raised, but 
the Cabinet has decided against such ac- 
tion. 

Germany—War and pre-war bonds, na- 
tional, State and municipal, amounting to 
70,000,000,000 gold marks, are to be scaled 
down by 95 per cent., according to the 
revaluation bill brought forward by the 
Luther Government. This means that ob- 
ligations totaling about $17,000,000,000 will 
be paid off at a cost of $830,000,000. The’ 
fact that a good many small foreign in- 
vestors will not find it worthwhile to re- 
deem their bonds on this basis will mean 
that the actual cost will be much less 
than even this nominal figure. The Gov- 
ernment expressly states that it does not 
recognize any legal obligation for thus 
meeting in a small measure the losses of 
thousands of investors, but has acted solely 
out of the feeling of moral responsibility. 
The length to which the decline in cur- 
rency value went was such that all of Ger- 
many’s public loans could have been wiped 
out at an expenditure of $17. New bonds 
will be issued in payment of the original 
loans, and will not bear interest except for 
those investors who acquired their hold- 
ings before July 1, 1920. The new loan 

lso will not be redeemed so long as Ger- 
many is paying reparations. 

The final figures in the German Presi- 
lential election held March 29 give Jarres, 
Nationalist candidate, 10,400,000 votes; 
Braun, Socialist, 7,800,000; Marx, Centrist, 
600,000; Thaelmann, Communist, 1,800,- 
000; Helpach, Democrat, 1,600,000; Held, 
600,000; and Ludendorff, 300,000. As 
> candidate received a majority neces- 
ary for an election, a second election will 
e held on April 26. 

The anual report of the Reichsbank for 
924 shows a gross profit of 307,000,000 
iarks and a net profit of 122,000,000 

arks. 














FISK 


CORD TIRES 


HE quickest way to learn 
how long and how cheap 
tire mileage can be, is to stop 
experimenting and buy Fisk 
Cords now. 
And the thick, tough, but- 
tons of the Fisk non-skid 
tread will soon demonstrate 
how valuable their protection 
is in wet weather or congested 
traffic driving. 
Try a Fisk Cord next time. 
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E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 

ing information or reports on com- 

_ panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $65,000,000 
71 Broadway New York 
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BANKSTOCKS 
CORPORATION 


Bank stocks have proven 
to be profitable invest- 
ments. 


Bank stocks have assets 
of the most liquid form 
behind them. 


Bank stocks 
ready market. 


enjoy a 


Bankstocks Corporation 
stockholders own indi- 
rectly an interest in the 
capital stock of prom- 
inent banks and _ trust 
companies. 


Details sent upon request 
for Circular F-J. 


SHIELDS & COMPANY 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
27 PINE STREET 
New YORK 














A. A. HOUSMAN & CO. 


Business Established 1884 


ELEVEN WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


Stocks—Bonds 
Cotton—Grain 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Curb Market 
Chicago Board of Trade 
San Francisco Stock and Bond Exchange 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange 


Associate Members of Liverpool Cotton 
Association 


BRANCHES: 
Liberty Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

301 Montgomery St., Sam Francisco, Cal. 
515 West 6th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
618 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
403 East Colorado St., Pasadena, Cal. 
624 Second Avenue, Seattle, Wash. 
Rust Building, Tacoma, Wash. 

328 Stark St., Portland, Ore. 


9 King St., West, Toronto, Ontario 


Private wire connections with Eastern, 
Southern, Western and Canadian points. 
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Trade in Far East 
Making Gains 


By Dr. Julius Klein 


i HE outstanding development in in- 
ternational trade during the past few 
weeks has been the very promising im- 
provement in the Far East, a section of 
the world which has for many months 
been lagging far behind in the general 
recovery from the 1921 slump. Recent 
reports, however, from across the Pacific 
are decidedly encouraging. The business 
situation in Japan is described as “much 
more favorable,” with industrial production 
on the up-grade, machinery markets more 
active and a rapid increase in the trade 
between Japan and the Asiatic mainland. 
New Zealand and Australia report business 
as “very active” with particular improve- 
ment in “retail trade,” notably in auto- 
mobiles, in spite of labor difficulties, the 
outstanding feature being the unusually 
heavy export movement in wool, wheat 
and dairy products. Even in the case of 
China, though political and military de- 
velopments continue to cause apprehension, 
there is noted a more optimistic under- 
tone, based on such factors as the marked 
improvement of traffic over some of the 
leading railway lines. Our own export 
figures have not yet reflected this Far 
Eastern improvement; our sales to China 
during February, the latest figures avail- 
able, are still only half of those for Feb- 
ruary 1924, while the totals for Japan 
are 25 per cent. short of those for the 
same period last year, with a more moder- 
ate decline in the case of Australasia. 


Latin America in Slump 


This encouraging Far Eastern discov- 
ery will offset to some extent the more 
dubious news from Latin America, which 
is in the midst of a more or less seasonal 
slump due in part to the cessation of 
wool shipments from Argentina and 
Uruguay, a slackening of the coffee move- 
ment from Colombia and Central America 
and the continued political uncertainties 
in Chili and Brazil. The agricultural 
situation in the River Plate countries has 
caused some little anxiety, but there are 
hopeful signs in the upward trend of 
customs revenues indicating the expected 
Fall buying, which has, in the case of 
Argentina» added more than a million ‘dol- 
lars to her purchases from the United 
States in February as compared with the 
same month in 1924. 

Unprecedented rainfall has greatly re- 
tarded business throughout Peru, prac- 
tically all of the agricultural sections hav- 
ing suffered serious damage. There are 
some slight indications of improvement 
in Brazil where the Santos port conges- 
tion has shown signs of clearing, and the 
culmination of the $15,000,000 Sao Paulo 
loan has lent further encouragement to 
the leading business plrovinces of the 
country. 

Although the general ‘business outlook 
on the South American continent is not 
quite as favorable as it might be, the 
situation in the nearer Latin American 
countries is distinctly hopeful. The re- 
covery throughout Mexico, especially in 
the outlying provinces, is unmistakable and 
American exporters would do well to di- 
vert their attention to that country during 


the coming months. Similarly, the Cuban 
position is promising, the sugar outlook 
being reported as quite favorable. The 
preliminary announcements of the business 
policies of the incoming administration 
have been received with some commenda- 
tion. 


The European outlook is still one of 
some uncertainty, evidently awaiting the 
settlement of the several diplomatic issues 
which are still pending, although her heavy 
purchases of our raw materials during 
February brought our European exports 
up to an 11 per cent. improvement over 
those for the same month last year, and 
gave our European markets the out- 


standing positon in our whole export situa- 
tion. 


Less Unemployment 


The analysis of industrial conditions by 
observers on the spot is characterized by 
such comments as “a slowing down and 
temporary lull” in the case of Britain, 
“hesitancy and uneven prospects” in the 
case of France, “decreased activity” in 
Belgium, “again unfavorable” in Spain, 
“signs of slackening” in Germany, and “se- 
rious labor troubles with contracting bank 
deposits” in Sweden. The only outstand- 
ing favorable pictures at the moment seem 
to be in Italy (as usual), Czechoslovakia, 
and to some extent in the Netherlands. 
There is a generally encouraging diminu- 
tion of unemployment in almost all of 
the countries, which gives promise of some 
improvement in the near future. 

Britain seems to be feeling the severity 
of continental competition in coal, iron and 
steel, and several industries are apply- 
ing for protection under the Safeguarding 
of Industries Act. 


The outstanding favorable position, as 
in previous months, is held by Italy where 
there is a steadily expanding production 
and increasing wages. Unemployment is 
at a record low level and the financial 
situation both public and private is un- 
usually favorable. 





Dodge Brothers Company 

A syndicate of New York bankers, 
headed by Dillon, Read & Co., has pur- 
chased the Dodge Brothers Automobile 
Company of Detroit. A price in the 
neighborhood of $146,000,000 was paid, con- 
sideration being cash. The transaction was 
one of the largest single cash transfers 
for an industrial unit in the history of the 
country. The property was owned jointly 
by the widows of John and Horace E. 
Dodge. No changes in the management 
and methods of doing business are con- 
templated by the new owners. Because 
of the fact that the stock of the com- 
pany has always been owned by the fam- 
ily, no statements of dividends or earn- 
ings have ever been made public. The 
business has expanded remarkably, how- 
ever, cars shipped in 1918 numbering 85, 
459, and net sales totaling $73,768,885, 
which by 1924 reached 222,236 and $191,- 
652,446 respectively. 
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$45,000,000 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Southwestern Division 


First Mortgage Gold Bonds, Bearing 5% Interest, due July 1, 1950 





Closed Mortgage. Not Subject to Redemption Before July 1, 1945. 


All or any part of the Bonds may be redeemed by the Company on July 1, 1945, or any interest date thereafter on 
not less than three months’ previous notice, upon payment of their principal amount plus a premium 
of 144% for each six months from the date of redemption to the date of maturity. 





Coupon bonds in denominations of $1,000 and $500 registerable as to principal and exchangeable for fully 


registered bonds. 
mortgage and supplemental indenture. 


Registered and coupon bonds interchangeable under conditions provided in the 
Interest payable January 1 and July 1. 





The extension of these Bonds is subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission 





For further information regarding the Company and this issue of Bonds, reference is made to a letter from 
Geo. M. Shriver, Esq., Senior Vice-President of The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, copies of which may be 
obtained from the undersigned and from which the following is quoted: 


“The Southwestern Division, hereinafter described, is this 
Company’s main line linking its eastern lines with the important 
cities of Cincinnati, Ohio, St. Louis, Missouri and Louisville, 
Kentucky. 


These Bonds are issued under the Southwestern Division 
First Mortgage of The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 
dated January 1, 1899, in extension of the 3%4% Bonds for a like 
amount maturing on July 1, 1925, and the | my and interest 
at the rate of 344% per annum, are secured by the lien thereof. 
Because of the provisions of the Refunding and General Mort- 
gage, the additional interest on these bonds will not be secured 
under the Southwestern Division First Mortgage, but the Com- 
pany will agree in a supplemental indenture that in the event 
that it should hereafter place any new mortgage upon the 
property on which these bonds are a first lien as hereinafter 
stated, and on which the Refunding and General Mortgage 
Bonds are also a lien, the additional 144% interest which these 
bonds bear is to be secured thereon by a lien prior to any 
bonds issued under such new mortgage. 


These $45,000,000 Bonds are secured through the deposit and 
pledge with the Trustee of the Mortgage of $45,000,000 First 
Mortgage Bonds and all the other funded indebtedness and all 
the stock of The Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern Railroad 
Company, which owns the properties. The Baltimore and Ohio 
Southwestern Division Bonds are thus in effect secured by a 
first lien on 910 miles of first main track, extending from the 
western approach of the bridge of The Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company across the Ohio River at Belpre, Ohio, to 
and through the City of Cincinnati and through the States 
of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois to the City of East St. Louis, IIl., 
a distance of 528.25 miles, together with branches or divisions 


connecting with the main line, comprising an additional 153.84 
miles and 228.17 miles comprising the Springfield Division ex- 
tending from Shawneetown, Ill., to Beardstown, IIl., together 
with all extensions, lands, buildings, appurtenances and other 
property, franchises, etc., all as described in the mortgage. 
This issue of bonds, constituting a closed mortgage, is thus 
outstanding at the rate of $49,450 per mile of first main track. 

The total income of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany for the year ended December 31, 1924, applicable to the 
Payment of interest on its bonded debt, rentals and other fixed 
charges, amounted to $45,726,613.32, while interest, rentals, taxes, 
etc. (other than Federal income taxes), for the same period, 
amounted to $27,421,924. 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company has outstanding 
$58,863,181 of Preferred Stock paying! dividends at the rate of 
4% = annum and $151,945,429 of Common Stock paying divi- 
dends at the rate of 5% per annum. Both principal and interest 
of the bonds are payable in gold coin of the United States of 
America, without deduction for any tax or taxes which the 
Railroad Company.may be required to pay or retain therefrom 
under any present or future law of the United States of America 
or of any state, county or municipality therein. The Company 
therefore pays the Federal Income Tax of 2% when deductible 
at the source. 


The extension of these Bonds is subject to the approval of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission and any other public 
authorities that may be necessary, and all legal proceedings in 
connection with the extension and sale thereof are to be subject 
to the approval of your counsel. 


Application will be made in due course to list these bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange.” 





THE UNDERSIGNED WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE ABOVE BONDS, SUBJECT TO 
ALLOTMENT, AT 98% LESS INTEREST AT THE ACCRUING RATE FROM DATE OF 
PAYMENT TO JULY 1, 1925, TO YIELD 5.14% TO MATURITY. 





The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Southwestern Division First Mortgage 314% Gold Bonds, due July 
1, 1925, will be accepted at 100% and accrued interest, in payment for bonds allotted, provided that notice of the 
amount of such bonds to be tendered in payment is given not less than five days prior to the date fixed for 


delivery of and payment for the new bonds. 


Preference in allotment will be given (to the extent determined in each case to be feasible by the undersigned) 
to subscribers who agree at the time of subscription to make payment in Southwestern Division First Mortgage 





314% Gold Bonds, at 100% and accrued interest. 


The undersigned reserve the right to close the subscription at any time without notice, to reject any 
application, to allot a smaller amount than applied for and to make allotments in their uncontrolled discretion. 


The above bonds are offered if, when and as issued and received by the undersigned and subject to the 
approval by the Interstate Commerce Commission and any other public authorities that may be necessary of the 
extension of the bonds and to the approval of their counsel of all legal proceedings in connection with the 


extension thereof and their sale to the undersigned. 


Interim receipts will be delivered against payment in New 


York funds for bonds allotted, which interim receipts will be exchangeable for engraved bonds when ready for 


delivery. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


New York, March 31, 1925. 


Speyer & Co. 


The National City Company 


Subscriptions for the above Bonds Rastng Sone received in excess of the amount offered, the subscription list has been closed and this 


ent appears as a matter of record only. 
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$15 Monthly 
from 


$15 Monthly 


$15 amonthin54% PRUDENCE- 
BONDS, compounded as to 
interest over a period of i2% 
years, will then yield you a 
monthly income of $15 with- 
out the investment of another 
dollar—and your principal of 
approximatelv $3,250 will ‘be 
intact. 


Step in and see us about it. 
Mail Coupon for Booklet 
Offices open Mondays until 9 P. M. 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N. Y.State Banking Dept. 
NEW YORK BROOKLYN 
331MadisonAve. 162RemsenSt. 
ada | EAR OU Tan 
The Prudence Company,Inc. 0.612 
331 Madison Ave., at43rdSt.,N.¥.C. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation on 
my part please send booklet ‘* The 
Prudence Partial Payment Plan,” 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
© 1924 P. Co., Inc.’ 



































BONNER, BROOKS & Co. 


New York Boston London 


Inoestment Bankers 


Railroad Bonds 
Municipal Bonds 
Public Utility Bonds 


Inquiries will receive careful 
attention 


Investors are invited to avail 
| themselves of the facilities of our 


STATISTICAL 
DEPARTMENT 
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W. H. Woodin, president of the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co., in discussing the 
business outlook recently, said: 


“There is a feeling of confidence in the 
business world with easy money, the high- 
est wages ever paid, 
adjustment abroad, 
and the railroads for 
the first time in from 
12 to 15 years lifting 
their heads above 
water and able to get 
money for repairs 
and general rehabili- 
tation. One thing 
more is needed, and 
that is the realization 
that the farmer is the one great factor in 
the prosperity in the country. The farmer 
is the biggest customer, the biggest con- 
sumer, producer and seller, in the whole 
country. Farm products amount <‘o 
$24,000,000,000 yearly at a producing cost 
of between $11,000,000,000 and $12,000,- 
000,000. This leaves the farmer between 
$13,000,000,000 to $14,000,000,000 to spend 
on other commodities. He is the biggest 
buyer we have.” 





Gates W. McGarrah, chairman of the 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, just 
before leaving for Europe where he will 
act as American representative on the 
Board of Directors of the newly or- 
ganized Reichsbank, said: 


“Independent of any temporary changes 
this country may experience, its underlying 
conditions are absolutely sound, and I look 
for a prosperous year.” 


John Barrett, former director general 
of the Pan American Union, in discussing 
the trade outlook with Latin-American 
countries, said: 


“Pan-American solidarity, as found in 
the Pan American Union, offers the United 
States its greatest opportunity and respon- 
sibility for that kind of political leadership 
which will preserve the peace of the world. 
The next decade will mark the beginning 
and continuance of the greatest era yet 
experienced in the expansion, value and 
quantity, of our foreign trade. Our world 
commerce is now valued at approximately 
$7,200,000,000, and represents a growth 
of nearly $3,000,000,000 since 1914, but 
within the next 10 years it should double 
itself and pass the $14,000,000,000 mark. 
Our commerce today with Latin America 
is valued at $2,000,000,000. In 1900 the 
total was only $300,000,000, the increase 
amounting to nearly 600 per cent., is a 
growth unequaled by any other section of 
the world.” 


William M. Jardine, the new Secretary 
of Agriculture, in discussing the position 
of the farmer, said: 


“In taking up my work in Washington, 
I want it understood that I have no magic 
wand to wave over American agriculture 
to cure it of its ills. I have no panacea 
for agricultural relief and I do not believe 
that anybody has. My aim will be to pick 
out a number of practical and constructive 
things which farmers can put into practice 





and push them hard. We can have a pros- 
perous agriculture only if the basis upon 
which it is built is sound. Like the manu- 
facturer, the farmer must study his market 
and adjust his production to the demands 
of the consumer. He must adopt the 
most efficient methods of farming which 
yield him maximum net returns for his 
capital and labor. He must improve and 
standardize the quality of his products in 
order to demand the best market prices. 
And he must market his products in the 
most efficient way. The most painful 
period of readjustment is now over and 
prospects look much brighter for the 
farmer.” 


A. O. Corbin, of F. J. Lisman & Com- 
pany, members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, in discussing foreign invest- 
ments, said: 


“Foreign governments, cities and cor- 
porations have been borrowing heavily in 
the United States, 
but they will cease 
doing this as soon as 
accommodation is ob- 
tainable again in the 
money centers of the 
old world. Our 
bankers are likely to 
find themselves under 
a great handicap due 
chiefly to the ex- 
ceedingly high cost 
of handling loans in this country. Under 
present conditions, this market is available 
to foreign borrowers only when they can- 
not get money elsewhere. A large part 
of the added cost of floating foreign issues 
is due to a general campaign of education, 
because American investors have not yet 
been imbued with the international idea. 
The borrower pays this added cost and 
investors who are sold on the idea of 
foreign investments get a rate of return 
that will not be possible when these same 
borrowers can get their credit in some 
money market that does not require educat- 
ing along the general lines of foreign 
investments. The point to be made is that 
foreigners will not continue to borrow in 
dollars after the old channels of credit 
have been reopened, except on a substantial 
concession from the interest rates now pre- 
vailing. In other words, the time to invest 
abroad is now.” 


Secretary Mellon, in a recent Cabinet 
meeting, stated that the indices of prices 
and the ratio of operation to capacity in 
all of the key industries indicated a high 
rate of production and consummation in 
the United States for an indefinite period. 


Ralph Budd, president of the Great 
Northern Railway, looks for his road’s 
volume of business in 1925 to equal or 
exceed that of 1924. The lumber industry 
is already showing signs of recovery from 
the usual slump which occurs at this season 
of the year. 


Secretary Hoover does not see in the 
declines in the stock and grain markets 
any indication of a change in business 
conditions, nor does he regard the fluc- 
tuations of the stock market as a good 
barometer of business. 
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Paul V’. Shields, of Shields & Company, 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, in discussing the motion picture 
industry with a representative of “Forbes,” 
said: 


“The motion picture industry represents 
an investment of $1,500,000,000 and has 
very definitely taken its place as one of 
the great industries 
of the country. Last 
year, the average 
weekly admissions 
at motion picture 
theatres numbered 
50,000,000. 

“The fact that 
people must be en- 
tertained gives the 
industry an econo- 
mically sound basis. 
Admission receipts are not limited in the 
same ratio to the cost of production as 
in other theatrical productions, because any 
number of films may be made from the 
same negative, and can be shown simul- 
taneously in all parts of the country. 





“Tt is my opinion that the future of the 
larger motion picture companies, who have 
well-rounded organizaions which provide 
for low cost of production, efficient adver-- 
tising, sales and distributing branches, as 
well as advantageous theatrical connec- 
tions, is extremely bright. 


“The latest development on the part 
of the important companies is the acquisi- 
tion of theatre circuits which are being 
used for the show and promotion of their 
own productions. These companies are 
applying successfully the chain store method 
of merchandising. It is not out of the 
bounds of reason that, within time, the 
larger companies will not only produce 
the entire program for a theatre, but will 
own circuits extending from coast to 
coast. This should result in better pic- 
tures, better theatres, and lower costs, 
with larger profits to stockholders.” 


Romaine A. Philpot, Chairman of the 
Bankers Forum, upon his recent return 
from Europe, said: 


“During my visit in Berlin, I met a 
great many important bankers and business 
men, and not one single unkind word 
was uttered with regard to America and 
Americans. The Germans I met repeat- 
edly expressed the hope of a closer bond 
between the two countries and a further 
development of friendly business relations. 
German industry and business appears to 
be running at top speed and that country 
is facing the future with ever increasing 
confidence and optimism. Unemployment 
has been reduced to a very negligible 
figure.” 


L. F. Loree, chairman of the board of 
the Kansas City Southern Railway, states 
that conditions in the Southwest are good, 
and his railroad expects a greater gross 
and net business this year than in 1924. 
March earnings should be up to last year’s, 
and from that time on increases are looked 
lor, 


David M. Copeland, vice president of 
the General American Tank Car Corpora- 
tion, after an extensive survey of the oil 
helds in both the East and West, expressed 
‘he opinion that the oil industry would 
make a decided turn for the better before 
the end of April. 














It is dangerous to tamper 
with a sound credit system 


Credit is based on values. The stronger 
the security, the sounder the credit, and the 
backbone of security strength is insurance. 
These axioms emphasize the importance of 
carrying insurance in the reliable, time-tried 
companies only. 


Specify Fidelity-Phenix for the utmost in 
credit safety—it costs no more. 


FUDELITY=- PHIENTX 
FIRE INSURANCE CO- 


8O MAIDEN LANE,NEW YORK,NY. 


CASH CAPITAL 
FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


ERNEST STURM PAUL L. HAID 
Chairman of the Board President 
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Specialists in Safety 


For 43 years, S. W. STRAUS & CoO. have been 
specialists in safety. Straus Bonds not only are safe, 
but they yield an attractive interest rate—6% or even 
better—and havea marketability ample for the pur- 
poses of most investors. Investigate these sound 
bonds. Write today for 


Booket D-1511 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED I 882 NVESTMENT BONDS INCORPORATED 
Straus BuILDING Straus BUILDING 
565Fifth Ave. at 46th St. Michigan Ave. at Jackson Blvd. 
New Yorr CHICAGO 
Straus BuILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 





























Our Guaranteed First Mortgages on Homes: 


We take them in our name, endorse them over to you and guarantee them. 
You own the whole loan. Better than Bonds. Let us tell you why. Interest 
sent to your door by mail quarterly. 

24 Years in business, and néver a loss. References: Any Bank or Trust Com- 
pany in Savannah. 





G. A. Mercer Company, Investment Bankers 
Assets and Resourees More Than $1,000,000 
VANNAH, GA. 
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Commonweaith 


Ice Co. 


of New York 
7% Cum. Pfd. Stock 


Dividends paid without 
interruption since the be- 
gmning of the company’s 
operations. 


Price to yield about 7.30% 


Full information on Request. 


Newburger, Henderson 


& Loeb | 


1512 WALNUT STREET | 


Members of New York and 
Philadelphia Stock Exchanges 





1512 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
New York Lebanon, Pa. 

















“Distinctive 
Features’’! 


This Service 


1. Forecasts the im- 
mediate course of 
the market. 


2. Defines the group 
trend for traders. 


3. Outlines timely pro- 
cedure for the “occa- 
sional speculator.” 


4. Formulates individ- 
ual plans of specu- 
lation for small 
amounts up. 


TreemaNiBurvey 

















lip This Coupon Now 


1 Tillman & Pratt, Economic Engineering 
{ Nottingham Bldg., F-13, Boston, Mass. 
{ Please send free a copy of your \ 
| digest. I 
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Railroad Prospects 


Remain Good 
By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, “Railway Age” 


O whatever cause or causes the recent 

sharp decline in the market prices of 
railway securities may be due, it cannot 
be attributed to the net return of the 
railways, either recent or prospective. The 
net operating income earned by the Class 
I roads in the five months ending with 
January, 1924, was $402,280,000, while in 
the five months ending with January, 1925, 
it was $490,000,000, an increase of almost 
22 per cent. This increase in net return 
was general and was relatively larger on 
the Western roads, which needed it most, 
than on others. The reports of many roads 
show a decline in February, 1925, as com- 
pared with February, 1924, but this was 
reasonably to be expected. February, 
1924, had an extra day and shipments 
of coal were extraordinarily large because 
of the fear of a coal strike. 

However it may look to the “insider,” 
the course of stock market prices often 
seems to the mere observer and student 
to disregard all logic. A year ago the 
railways had begun to suffer from a se- 
vere decline of traffic, total earnings, and 
net operating income, which continued un- 
til about September 1. Meanwhile, the 
general tendency of prices of railway 
stocks was upward, and for some months 
following the national election, there were 
large advances in them. 


No Adverse Legislation 


Both the results of the election and the 
increases being shown in net operating 
income seemed for a time to justify these 
advances. After Congress convened in 
December, however, the threat of adverse 
railway legislation in many forms was 
renewed. The roads were confronted with 
the Howell-Barkley bill, the Gooding long 
and short haul bill, the bill to abolish the 
Pullman surcharge, and so on. In the 
very teeth of this threatened legislation 
railway security prices continued to ad- 
vance. On March 4 Congress adjourned 
without a single piece of really adverse 
legislation having been enacted. The re- 
moval of all this menace to railway earn- 
ings has been followed by a sharp decline 
in the prices of railway stocks, although 
the adjournment of Congress without hav- 
ing passed any adverse legislation was 
from a railway standpoint actually more 
important than the outcome of the election. 

In spite of some recession of business 
recently, all economic authorities seem to 
agree that underlying conditions are more 
sound and favorable than they have been 
for a long time. The carloadings of the 
railways continue to average larger than 
last year. Shipments of coal, which are 
such an important factor in freight busi- 
ness, are surprisingly small, but since 
there have been no accumulations of coal 
in anticipation of a coal strike, the avail- 
able stocks must be much smaller than a 
year ago, and therefore there seems no 
reason to fear such a slump in coal traf- 
fic as that which last year was the main 
cause of the decline for some months in 
railroad earnings. 

Whatever the stock market may say, or 
seem to say, the prospects of the railways 
for the rest of the year are favorable. 
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New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
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Chicago Board of Trade 
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Cc. B. Fenner 
E. J. Glenny 
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FENNER & BEANE 





818 Gravier St. 
NEW ORLEANS 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
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New Orleans Board of Trade 
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Liverpool Cotton Association 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Will a Spring Rally Follow in the Wake of Last 
Month’s Drastic Liquidation? 


By J. G. 
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we that the market has verified, by 
a severe reaction, the ancient maxim 
that it is weakest when it looks strongest, 
the question uppermost in the minds of the 
financial district:is whether or not there 
will be a Spring rally. 

That is a question which may be ap- 
proached from two angles: first, from 
within the market itself, through an ap- 
proximation of the technical condition; 
second, from the outside, with reference 
to general business conditions. 


From the first point of view, the market 
is undoubtedly in much better condition. 
Many weak accounts have been cleared off 
the books, top-heavy accounts have been 
lightened and perhaps ballasted by addi- 
tional margin, and those who were buying 
indiscriminately a month or so ago are now 
essaying new ventures on the short side. 
But, up to this writing, the market has 
not revealed a permanent support level. 
Around the level from which there oc- 
curred the first two-point reaction after 
the sharp run-up of last November—103— 
temporary support resulted in a three-point 
rally which carried prices back to the re- 
sistance point of January and February— 
106 in the 50-stock average. The break 
from that rally was the most severe that 
has so far occurred, and selling in volume 
forced the average down below 102. 

The next resistance point should be 
around 100-101, and if the market holds 
that level, rallying from it and returning 
to it without substantially breaking through 
it, there would be sufficient evidence in 
such action of permanent support and a 
check to the decline. Such support may 
develop around 102—the price is imma- 
terial, the point is that convincing demon- 
stration of repeated resistance to attacks 
around a certain level is always required to 
stabilize prices and permit the restoration 
of confidence and the return of a sufficient 
buying power to cause a substantial rally. 

From the inside viewpoint, therefore, 
the market has not yet conclusively demon- 
strated that it has reached a level of re- 
sistance that is likely to hold. But, judging 
from the extent of the decline—more than 
10 points in the 50-stock average—and the 
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volume of liquidation—approximating 2,- 
000,000 shares a day—such a level should 
not be far off. Moreover, from the tech- 
nical point of view, the more severe the 
reaction, the greater the probability of a 
sharp rebound. And such a_ rebound, 
growing out of an over-sold condition, 
might conceivably come about in the face 
of dispiriting developments in general busi- 
ness. 

From the outside point of view there is 
one consideration which is distinctly in 
favor of a Spring recovery in the stock 
market. That consideration is two-edged 
and may be stated something like this: the 
reaction is stocks has hinged almost en- 
tirely on speculative excesses and has not 
been brought about by a business col- 
lapse such as follows an excessive business 
boom. If we were facing a readjustment 
in the business situation in the wake of a 
punctured price and buying boom; then 
the decline in security prices might run into 
the proportions of a bear market. 

Admittedly the course of business has 
not been uninterruptedly forward and on- 
ward as was so confidently predicted right 
after election. But ‘business is distinctly 
on an even keel. The few weak spots are 
not the results of recent indiscretions; they 
are, almost without exception, the results 
of delayed or disappointing recovery from 
the severe slump of 1921. For instance, 

_the situation in the woolen industry is not 
a new development; it is the aftermath of 
an excessive boom and a falling off from 
which there has been scarcely any re- 
covery. 

As applied to the speculative market, so 
long as business does not slip backward 
with the unfolding of Spring—so long as 
it maintains an even keel or improves a 
little—there will be room for a Spring 
rally in stocks which might run to impor- 
tant proportions. It is not likely to reach 
the average high of March, but it might 
get back to the high of January. In favor- 
ably situated scocks—ten of which are listed 
under “Wall Street Pointers” in the para- 
graph headed “Greatest Resistance”—new 
high records will probably be made. 

Don’t become too bearish. 
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Sr 
WALL STREET 
POINTERS 


The Damage 

RASTIC declines have followed the 

culmination of the bull movement. 
Since top prices were reached late in Feb- 
ruary and early in March, losses in specu- 
lative leaders in the rail and industrial 
groups have ranged from ten to nearly a 
hundred points—the extreme loss having 
been recorded by that extreme skyrock- 
eteer, U. S. Cast Iron Pipe, which has 
dropped from 250 to 152. The following 
table shows what has happened in ten 
stocks which have been actively traded in 
ever since election. 


—195— 

High Low Loss 
American Can..... 185%4 158% 27% 
BS are 127% 38117 10% 
Baldwin Loco.....: 146 107 39 
M-K-T pfd......... 8734 75 12% 
mame COED....0<.% 77% 483% 29% 
Southern Pacific... 108% 985% 9% 
Union Pacific...... 153%, 135% 17% 
U.S. Cast Iron Pipe 250 152 98 
Jk A re 112% 17% 
Worthington Pump 793% 45 34% 


The stock market looked very strong— 
almost impregnable to bear attack—when 
the above listed stocks were zooming along 
at high record prices; which only goes to 
show that that man was very wise whe 
long ago said, “When the stock market 
looks strongest it is in reality in the weak- 
est technical positon.” Before long it will 
pay to heed the converse of that maxim. 


Least Resistance 


The weakest group of stocks in the 
demoralized markets of the last few weeks 
has not been the rails, or the equipments, 
or the oils, or the coppers listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange. The great- 
est weakness has developed in the group 
of recklessly over-boomed radio shares on 
the New York Curb Market. The sled- 
ding, the downward tobogganing on the 
Stock Exchange has been very tame as 
compared with the almost perpendicular 
plunge taken by Curb radio issues. A 
tabulation recently made of twenty of the 
Curb favorites showed that fully eleven of 
them had suffered losses of 60 per cent. or 
more from their high levels of 1925. The 
extreme loss was 81 per cent., and seven 
stocks showed losses of 70 per cent. or 
more. Before the break the majority of 
the unlisted radio favorites ranged around 
20 to 35; now the range is between 5 and 
15. Whereas, on the Stock Exchange, the 
high levels to which the leading specula- 
tive favorites climbed had a tendency tu 
keep the unschooled public traders safely 
on the outside and there was sufficient 
warning of culmination of the bull move- 
ment to enable a large part of the €xperi- 
enced public following to get from under 
before the decline entered its more severe 
stages, indications are that the majority 
of those -who took a flyer in radios were 
unmercifully hung up at top prices. The 
result is that the radio industry to-day 
probably has the largest army of “involun- 
tary investors” ever recruited. 


Greatest Resistance 


When it appears likely, as in the pres- 
ent case, that an abrupt break in the mar- 
ket will be followed by at least a vigorous 
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rebound later in the year, it is often profit- 
able to scan the list for the issues show- 
ing greatest resistance. As one trader 
wisely remarked, some stocks are strong 
in a declining market “because the bears 
haven’t got around to ’em yet”; but as a 
general rule stocks that hold strong against 
the main downward trend have some- 
where a reason for their strength. Scrutiny 
of recent dealings reveals ten stocks which 
have held much better than the average, 
and a group purchase of equal amounts 
of these issues should show a substantial 
profit on the Spring rally, if past per- 
formances count for anything. Here they 
are, with their highs of the year and their 
low prices on a recent day of heavy liqui- 
dation : 





Low 
Hindson Motor. «05 25..00.5.0<2 444 41% 
Maxwell “B’’...... cacineen 54% 
Packard Motor. . 18% 
Willys-Overland 12 
Willys-Overland pfd......... 8854 84% 
Geeemen CB: B)....sccccens 55% 50% 
California Petroleum......... 32% 27% 


Pan Amer. Petroleum “B’”.. 84% 76 
Amer. Water Wks. & El.... 49 43% 
macy CR. FL) & Ces..5.cccs0 844 77% 


Whatever may be the merits of these 
stocks, it may be assumed that strength 
in the face of general market unsettlement 
and severe declines in erstwhile specula- 
tive leaders is an indication that distribu- 
tion in these issues has not been completed. 
It will be interesting to keep tabs on them 
to see whether they run true to form 
during the next few months. 

The Reasons 

There are, of course, reasons why the 
above listed stocks have held strong. 
Here are some of them, in so far as the 
writer is able to set them down offhand: 
Hudson Motor is in line for a higher 
dividend, and will probably go on a regu- 
lar $4 basis, as compared with the present 
rate of $3 annually. Maxwell “B” is in 
line for dividend payments some time this 
year, and it is believed that present plans 
call for a $5 rate. Insiders are believed 
to be holding big lines of this stock. Pack- 
ard Motor showed improved earnings in 
1924; its new six has proved a winner 
in the medium-priced field; and great 
things are expected of its airplane motor 
which develops maximum power with mini- 
mum weight. Willys-Overland is in fine 
financial condition and has put on the mar- 
ket the most popular line of cars it has 
ever produced, with good results already 
in evidence. California Petroleum and 
Pan American Petroleum are reporting 
good earnings and the latter is affected by 
sale of control to Standard Oil. Pan 
Pete “B” is paying $6 annually and is re- 
ported to be earning at the rate of $15. 
Increase in its dividend to $8 annually is 
predicted. American Water Works & 
Electric is something of a _ speculative 
puzzle, but a strong clique is still in the 
saddle with this stock and seem bent on 
putting it to higher levels. R. H. Macy & 
Co. is responding to good earnings; but 
more important is the fact that it has pur- 
chased department stores in other cities and 
seems to have a chain of department 
stores in process of formation. 
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HE New York City Board of Trans- 
portation has adopted additional sub- 
way routes in Manhattan, Brooklyn and 


the Bronx, totaling 22.90 miles. The con- 
struction costs, not including track laying, 
station finish, or equipment, is estimated 
at $186,046,000. The new routes are to 
become important parts of Mayor Hylan’s 
projected independently owned and oper- 
ated system of rapid transit. The routes 
that were adopted on December 9 bring 
the total construction costs of the system 
up to $345,629,000. The entire development 
sponsored by the Mayor when completed 
will cost in the neighborhood of $700,000,- 
000, including equipment and other neces- 
sary items. 


The Transit Commission has been listen- 
ing to arguments in connection with order- 
ing extensions to a number of the present 
subway station platforms which, if decided 
upon, will cost the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company about $25,000,000. This 
added expense has given rise to rumors of 
receivership for the company and resulted 
in a considerable reaction in the prices 
of its securities. James L. Quackenbush, 
counsel for the company, however, says 
that the company will not go into the 
hands of a receiver. 


The Electric Power & Light Corpora- 
tion has been formed to ‘take over the 
assets of the Utah Securities Corporation, 
including all the common stock of the 
Utah Power & Light Company, as well as 
the common stock and other securities 
owned by Electric Bond & Share in New 
Orleans Public Service, Inc., Dallas Power 
& Light, Dallas Dailway, Texas Interur- 
ban Railway, and the Power Securities 
Corporation, the latter owning the common 
stock and other securities of the Idaho 
Power Company. Holders of the Utah 
Securities Corporation capital stock will 
receive $10 in cash and four shares of 
Electric Power & Light Corporation for 
each share of Utah. The new company is 
to have an authorized capital of 500,000 
shares of $7 cumulative no par voting pre- 
ferred, 120,000 shares of $7 cumulative no 
par non-voting second preferred, and 
2,400,000 shares of no par voting common 
stock. 


The estate of Anthony N. Brady has 
disposed of its holdings in the Utica Gas 
& Electric Company, the Municipal Gas 
Company of the City of Albany, the 
Cohoes Power & Light Corporation and 
the Troy Gas Company, to the Power 
Corporation of New York. The com- 
bined assets of these companies are 
approximately $50,000,000. The Brady 
family still retains a large interest in the 
Brooklyn Edison, Consolidated Gas of New 
York and Tennessee Electric Power com- 
panies. It is believed a new holding com- 
pany will be created to acquire the securi- 
‘ies just sold, to be controlled jointly by 
the Power Corporation of New York 
ind the General Electric Company, through 








the latter’s ownership of a large interest 
in the Adirondack Power & Light Cor- 
poration. The transaction is looked upon 
as another step toward the consummation 
of the big Eastern super-power system that 
has been under discussion for some time. 


The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany has indicated intention to seek con- 
trol of the Philadelphia Electric Company. 
Proxies for use at the annual meeting of 
the electric company have been asked in 
the names of T. E. Mitten, chairman of 
the board, and C. J. Joyce, vice-chairman, 
of the transit company. Transit officials 
promise stockholders a 10 per cent. annual 
dividend on their electric company’s stock 
in place of the present 8 per cent. rate, 
conditioned upon the P. R. T. management 
receiving sufficient proxies to elect directors 
at the meeting. The controversy between 
the two organizations is the result of a 
disagreement over the Conowingo Power 
project through which it is proposed to 
supply electric current to many towns in 
eastern Pennsylvania, Delaware, and 
Maryland. 


The Grand Rapids Railway Company 
has just placed in service a new type of 
street railway car, known as the light- 
weight noiseless electric motor coach. It 
is designed to meet competition of motor 
busses and private automobiles, and satisfy 
the demand for faster and more frequent 
city transportation service with a more 
comfortable and attractive form of vehicle 
than the old-fashioned street car. The new 
coach uses 40 per cent. less power than 
the present street railway car of the same 
seating capacity. 


The Caradian Government has imposed 
an export tax on hydroelectric power of 
$1.95 per horsepower. The !total will 
amount to $146,250 a year from the 
Province of Quebec, and $168,267 from 
Ontario. 


Customer ownership sales of preferred 
shares of the public utility properties of 
the Standard Gas & Electric Company for 
the month of February totaled $1,986,600 
par value, and included 341,000 separate 
transactions. 


The final report of the Special Master 
in the Brooklyn Union Gas Company case 
holding the New York State $1 Gas Law 
unconstitutional, makes some changes from 
the findings presented in the preliminary 
report. An allowance of $6,000,000 is made 
for going value, but it is not included in 
the basis for rate making. Valuation of 
the property as December 31, 1923, is 
placed at $58,092,513 by the Special Master, 
to which should be added about $6,000,000 
for additions and extensions since that time, 
and $6,000,000 for going value. On the 


basis of $1 per thousand cubic feet, Brook- 
lyn Union Gas earned $1.20 a share in 
1924, but at the rate which the company 
v1 * aes charging, earnings amounted to 
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Under Government Supervision 


Joint Stock Land 
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Bank Div. Price Yield 
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The above statement is 
from the Bond Depart- 
ment Manager of a 
prominent Trust Com- 
pany in The Oranges, 
New Jersey, which 
spends $10,000 to $12,000 
a year to serve invest- 
ors, without direct 
profit. This bank con- 
siders investors’ service 
to be wonderful adver- 
tising and cheap at the 
price. 


WHAT IS YOUR 
INVESTMENT 
PROBLEM? 


Reading the Fitch 
literature or sam- 
pling one of the 
Fitch Services may 
help to solve it. Send 
for information. 


FITCH 
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Opportunities 


Promising Outlook and Better ‘Technical Position 
of Market Make Rails Attractive 
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for Investors 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


S a group, that of the rails has prob- 
ably the most promising outlook of 
any in the stock market. The fundamental 
position is the best it has been since before 
the war, if not in the entire history of 
railroading. The reaction in prices that 
has just occurred has substantially im- 
proved the technical position of the market, 
and, generally speaking, railroad stocks 
again appear to be attractive purchases. 
The present group of eight stocks has 
been selected from what might be termed 
three different classes. The first three com- 
prise high grade dividend paying issues 
which can be purchased for investment 
with the expectation of price appreciation. 
The next two are stocks that have just 
joined or may soon join the dividend pay- 
ers. The last three are for speculation 


and reinvesting the proceeds in other 
bonds, and this pressure will be lifted 
after May 1. : 

Southern Pacific is a holding company, 
the value of its assets probably being much 
larger than is generally appreciated. It 
has been a very successful earner and has 
paid 6 per cent. dividends since 1908. The 
company is in a position to follow the lead 
of New York Central and Atchison in in- 
stituting a more liberal policy toward its 
stockholders in the matter of dividends. 
Southern Pacific has doubled its operating 
revenues during the last 10 years due to 
the unusual development of the territory 
in which it operates, mainly the Southwest, 
and this marked increase in business is 
likely to continue from present indications. 
Interest on its funded debt has decreased 








Attractive Railroad Stocks 


Earnings Div. Price Range Price Yield 
1923 1924 1925 

Atch., Top. & S. Fe., com... .$15.48 15.60a 7 1277%-116% 119 5.88% 
New York Central, cap...... 16.91 12.88 Z 12434-11434 117 5.97 
Southern Pacific, com........ 12.94 10.80a 6 10834- 995% 101 5.94 
Mo. Pacific, pfd............. 0.17 9.10a 5b 83%4- 72% 77 ae 
er SY, Ge 8.11 8.19 5 67 - 553%4 64 7.81 
Chi, BR. L. & Pac., com...... 1.22 4.39 54%4- 43% 46 tas 
Ni. ¥., 0. B @ Mart. cap..:. Nal 1.90 3634- 28 30 
MBOBET, “Cites o.65cscanciscces 2.67 2.70 26%4- 20% 24 


aEstimated. b No dividends being paid, accumulation 321%4% to Jan. 1, 1925. 








alone, various influences to which they are 
subject indicating higher prices. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe increased 
its dividend from 6 per cent. to 7 per 
cent. in January, as had been anticipated 
for some time. The road has paid 6 per 
cent. since 1910, and has paid a dividend 
continuously since 1901. The new rate is 
being earned more than twice over. Stock- 
holders recently authorized an increase of 
$100,000,000 in the common stock, none of 
which, however, has yet been issued. The 
earning power of the road is so stable that 
it appears the next financing will be done 
through the medium of stock, instead of 
bonds, and stockholders are likely to be 
offered very attractive terms, such as the 
right to subscribe at lower than market 
prices, or some other similar feature. It 
is also possible a part of this authorized 
common stock may be used to acquire other 
properties under the consolidation scheme 
of the Transportation Act. 

New York Central is a stable earner and 
has an unbroken dividend record since 
1870. The company has recently increased 
the amount of capital stock outstanding 
through sale of stock to employees, a small 
issue to stockholders, and by conversion of 
the 6 per cent. debenture bonds of 1935. 
The conversion privilege of these bonds 
expires May 1, after which holders can- 
not turn them in and receive stock in ex- 
change. This will have the effect of de- 
pressing the market for the bonds and 
should react favorably on the stock. A 
good many bondholders have been making 
the exchange and then selling the stock 


each year since 1915. Southern Pacific 
will figure rather conspicuously in the con- 
solidation of railroads in the West and 
Southwest, and will be the nucleus of prob- 
ably the next important merger. This is 
an important market factor. 

Missouri Pacific has improved its earn- 
ing position remarkably since 1920 and 
the preferred stock does not appear to be 
far from dividend resumption. There is 
an accumulation of $32.50 a share on the 
stock which will no doubt be paid off in 
time, and this deducted from the present 
market level gives a low price for a 5 
per cent stock. Whether or not it will 
be paid off in cash is doubtful, but in case 
of a merger, the accumulation could be 
liquidated very nicely through payment of 
securities of an equal value. Missouri 
Pacific was reorganized in 1917 and its 
capital structure placed on a firm founda- 
tion. It operates in a growing territory 
and in time should work into a very strong 
position. Much progress has been made 
toward the formation of one of the major 
transportation systems, with this road as 
the center. Missouri Pacific has gained 
control of the Texas & Pacific Railway 
and has a one-half interest in the com- 
mon stock of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western. Missouri Pacific has also re- 
cently acquired control of the New 
Orleans, Texas & Mexico, which in turn 
gives it control of the International Great 
Northern. 

Wabash Railway preferred “A” has just 
been placed on a 5 per cent. dividend basis. 
It was reorganized in 1915 and since that 
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time has doubled its operating revenues. 
During each of the last two years the 
preferred “A” has earned over $8 a share 
and has improved its financial position con- 
siderably. Compared with 5 per cent. 
stocks of an equal earning power, it is 
cheap. 

The most important market factor in 
connection with the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific common stock is its merger pos- 
sibilities. The road was reorganized in 
1917 and the funded debt scaled down. 
Earning power has shown improvement 
during the last two or three years, but 
dividends, as the situation now stands, are 
not likely soon. The main line extends 
from Chicago to Denver and Colorado 
Springs, and another line runs from Chi- 
cago to Santa Rosa, New Mexico, where 
it connects with the El Paso & South- 
western, now a part of the Southern Pa- 
cific System. Other lines extend from St. 
Louis to Kansas City and to St. Paul, and 
from Memphis westward. Rock Island has 
just recently acquired control of the St. 
Louis Southwestern, which, while a com- 
prehensive consolidation scheme is not con- 
templated, puts Rock Island in a strategic 
position to deal with other roads. Accord- 
ing to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion plan, the Rock Island System is 
grouped with the Southern Pacific and 
it seems rather likely this plan will work 
out in time. It is possible Southern Pa- 
cific stock will be given in exchange for 
Rock Island common on an equitable basis 
and this would, in substance, amount to 
Rock Island common going on a dividend 
basis. 


New Haven Recovery 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad is suffering under the hand- 
icap of operating in a territory where there 
has been practically no expansion in traffic 
originating on its own lines during the 
last 10 years. The road is aimost a ter- 
minal yard for the connecting lines bring- 
ing freight through from the West, and 
revenues in proportion to its operating ex- 
penses are on a much lower basis than for 
roads with through traffic. Capitalization 
is high per mile of road, but probably does 
not exceed the valution of the property. 
The road has just accomplished a rather 
unique piece of financing when it sold a 
sufficient amount of bonds direct to its 
stockholders and patrons to meet the ma- 
turity of $23,000,000 6 per cent. bonds on 
April 1. The year 1924 entirely changed 
the complexion of the New Haven, an 
unusual effort to keep down expenses re- 
sulting in earnings not only sufficient to 
‘over fixed charges, for the first time since 
1917, but also to show earnings equivafent 
to $1.90 a share on the capital stock. The 
company is in a fairly good financial posi- 
tion and has no floating debt. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission recently con- 
lucted an investigation to the end of re- 
adjusting class rates which should result 
in material benefit to this and other New 
England roads. A decided turn for the bet- 
ter after several extremely trying years 
has come in the affairs of this company. 

Wabash common stock has a good spec- 
ulative outlook in view of the dividends 
just declared on the preferred “A.” The 
amount of preferred “B” outstanding is 
negligible. This stock is convertible into 
the “A” and common stock, and it is prob- 
able now that all of the “B” will be con- 
verted, leaving the common next in line 
tor dividends. 




















Unusual Value 


for your 


Investment Dollars 


The safety features protecting 
Cities Service Preferred Stock, 
plus its substantial yield of 
744%, stamp this security as an 
outstanding investment value. 


Cities Service income is derived 
from the earnings of more than 
100 subsidiaries which produce 
and sell public necessities. Divi- 
dends are earned about 3 times 


over. 


Assets of more than $490,000,000 
contain equities equal to three 
times the market price of Cities 


Service Preferred Stock. 


Send for Preferred Folder P-16 


Securities Department 


Henry L. Doherty & Company 
60 Wall Street, New York 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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Have You 
the Things 
You Want? 


The Brookmire Method 
Opens the Way 
to Financial Independence 


Few people can become independ- 
ent simply on their savings. But 
all this is possible with savings 
as the foundation. 


If you are over 30 and your capital 
is not increasing, if each $100 
saved is not earning more, work- 
ing for you all the time, it is safe 
to say that your chances of becom- 
ing independent are pretty small 
—unless you realize the situation 
and correct it now. 


How Monev Is Made 


Big fortunes are being made today 
through investment, through 
knowing where to put money to work, 
profiting by the rise or fall of prices of 
securities (for securities are the form 
most of us use when we invest in rail- 
roads, steel mills, baking companies, etc. 


Now the Way Is Open 


For years only the rich could profit to 
the full by these opportunities, today 
open to you. Only rich men could com- 
mand the knowledge necessary to show 
when prices were about to head upward 
or when the next move would be down. 
Then—21 years ago—a group of practical, 
hardworking economists began work on 
the formula, which was to put this 
knowledge within the reach of all. 


Its purpose was to discover a way of 
determining in advance the coming trend 
of prices. Years of research—subjection 
to test after test—the building of an or- 
ganization—the publication of a regular 
service — successful in its forecasts— 
finally the Brookmire Service of today. 


Thousands Profited 


In August, 1923, Brookmire’s recom- 
mended buying securities; prices rose till 
February, 1924, when Brookmire’s recom- 
mended their sale. Prices fell. In June, 
1924, Brookmire’s recommended buying. 
The biggest rise in years began shortly 
after. This is the record of the accuracy 
of the advice Brookmire’s gives about 
putting your money to work. On this 
advice profits of over 100% were made. 
$5,000 in February, 1924, became $10,000 
in February, 1925. This explains why 
thousands of investors follow Brook- 
mire’s, why hundreds of banking houses 
each week read its bulletins. 


Brookmire’s has no securities to sell— 
their interest is only in advising definitely 
securities—listed on the biggest 
market in the world—the New York Stock 
Exchange. They tell you what to do and 
when. Their advice has been proven time 
after time to be tremendously valuable 
to all who have realized the necessity of 
accumulating a competence and who have 
the nucleus—$1,000 to $5,000—that can 
be used to bring permanent financial in- 
dependence—a command of the “extras” 
that make life worth the living. The 
coupon will bring complete information 
—clip it now, if you are interested in 
ee. ahead financially. Mail to the 
rookmire Economic Service, 25 West 
45th Street, New York City. 


BROOKMIRE 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
' 25 West 45th St., New York 


Please send me— without obligation — 
free information about your service on 


profit-making investment. S-A-l 
DAL ocicnéaweneheqndeadhschssadeasaseones 
BENE Gecacectoveseroeoerscsans anton seoses 
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How to Select Bonds 


A Discussion of the Function and Experience of 


Protective Committees in Receivership Cases 
By F. J. Lisman 


F. J. Lisman & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


HENEVER a company gets into 

financial difficulties, committees are 
appointed to look out for the interest of 
the different classes of securities. In some 
cases, there may be only common stock; 
in other cases, there may be a mortgage 
and a preferred and common stock. Once 
in a while, there is a very complex situa- 
tion as was the case with the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railway, where there were 
a number of mortgages on different divi- 
sions. In that case, there was not less 
than 25 different bondholders’ commit- 
tees, and a stockholders’ committee, all 
trying to get the best possible terms for 
their particular interest. 

Frequently, holders of securities which 
need protection, do not know what action 
to take; they are willing to deposit their 
securities, but fear they may not have 
as good a market for the committee re- 
ceipts as for their stock or bonds and that 
the committee may not handle the situation 
properly. Deposit of securities is gen- 
erally requested under some “deposit 
agreement.” Like all other legal docu- 
ments, these agreements have become 
longer and longer and more cumbersome. 
They are generally more or less of the 
same tenor and as a rule they provide 
that the committee may deal with the 
bonds as though they were its own— 
the securities may be pledged as security 
for. loans, sold for cash or for other 
securities, etc., subject, however, to the 
right of the bondholders, for a certain 
length of time, to dissent from any pro- 
posed plan or sale. 


One Stockholder’s Experience 


These documents all look very formid- 
able, but the courts have ruled that mem- 
bers of committees are really trustees and 
cannot exploit for their own benefit the 
rights conferred upon them by such a 
deposit agreement. The writer well re- 
members acting for the protection of 
stockholders of a small steel company. 
The agreement practically gave the writer 
full power of attorney to do with the 
stock as though it were his own. One 
stockholder, owning several hundred 
shares, consulted his attorney and was 
advised, quite correctly from a_ legal 
point of view, not to deposit his stock 
as he was deeding away all his rights. 
From the business point of view, however, 
the lawyer’s advice was bad, because the 
writer sold the deposited stock which 
amounted to over 80 per cent. of the 
entire issue, at about $20 per share. The 
property was subsequently foreclosed by 
the creditors and the non-depositing stock- 
holder received only $5 per share. In 
other words, by following good legal ad- 
vice, this stockholder received only one- 
quarter of what he would have obtained 
otherwise. 

The main thing about a committee is 
to have it composed of good men, who 
are honest ancé know their job. Some- 
times objections are made to men who 


serve frequently on committees. They 
are called professional committeemen, but 
experience has shown that professiona! 
committeemen achieve better results than 
those who have had no previous experience 
and who do not know when the time for 
compromise and settlement has arrived. 
There is an old saying that “a bad com- 
promise is better than a good law suit” 
which means that it is better to get to- 
gether in the year 1925 than to wait until 
1930 in the hope of getting a better result 
at that time. Generally a law suit, with 
the cost of litigation, the loss of time and 
the wear and tear caused by anxiety, is 
not worth the trouble. 

If no committees were organized, noth- 
ing could be accomplished on behalf of 
security holders. It is generally necessary 
that a majority of the security holders 
get together before they can be effective, 
either in foreclosing a mortgage or as 
stockholders in dealing with the affairs of 
a corporation. Committees often have 
difficulty in getting a majority of the 
securities deposited because, everyone 
wants to wait and see what the com- 
mittee is doing, but after a majority has 
been deposited these security holders as 
a rule tumble over themselves to get 
aboard; in other words, they all like 
to follow the leader but decline to follow 
any one until he has demonstrated that 
he can be successful. ’ 


Two or More Committees 


Sometimes two committees are organ- 
ized, representing the same security. This 
generally means that neither one is effec- 
tive, because most security holders do 
not know with which to deposit and do 
not deposit with either; therefore, sooner 
or later the two committees are bound to 
get together. Sometimes the second com- 
mittee is organized for improper motives 
—that is, in order to force representation 
of some interest which may be _ really 
adverse to the particular security, but 
this is not necessarily the case. 

It is very difficult to generalize about 
committees just as it is difficult and un- 
sound to generalize about other things in 
life. Bondholders should make sure that 
the committee which represents their se- 
curity is composed of honest and ex- 
perienced men and then they should sup- 
port the committee heartily and not bother 
about the terms of the agreement. 


Stockholders of the Vicksburg, Shreve- 
port & Pacific and the Alabama & Vicks- 
burg have leased their properties to the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Railroad for 
250 years. The latter is controlled by the 
Illinois Central, and the transaction creates 
an important new traffic link between the 
Southwest and Chicago. 

March commercial failures totaled 1,631, 
with liabilities of $35,139,221, according 
to Bradstreet. The number was 1.2 per 
cent. under February, and 1.5 per cent. 
under March, 1924. 
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‘About Important People | 














S S. KRESGE has been elected chair- 
« man of the board of directors of the 
Ss. S. Kresge Company. 

Alfred G. Smith was elected president 
of the American Shipbuilding Company, to 
succeed M. E. Farr, resigned. 

M. O. Garner was elected president of 
the New York Indemnity Company. 

William H. Harkness has been elected 
first vice-president of the Central Leather 
Company to succeed Warren G. Horton, 
who remains a director. 

J. William Buzzell of Stone & Web- 
ster has been- elected director of the Dic- 
taphone Corporation. 

T. B. Wilson, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Louisville Gas & 
Electric Company, and C. M. Brewer, 
vice-president and general manager of the 
Mountain States Power Company, have 
been elected directors of the Standard 
Gas & Electric Co. 

George E. Roosevelt has been elected 
a director of the New York Dock Com- 
pany, succeeding Andrew W. Smith, re- 
signed. 

The banking firm of August Belmont 
& Company has been reorganized. Morgan 
Belmont, son of the late Mr. Belmont 
and grandson of the founder, together 
with Edward Rice, will carry on the 
business. 

George E. Warren was elected a vice- 
president of the Chase National Bank. 

The New York Stock Exchange mem- 
bership of Alfred Mestre was sold to 
Stuart C. Edmonds for $104,000. This is 
a drop of $4,000 from the last previous 
sale. 

Edmund P. Rogers was elected president 
of the Fulton Trust Company of New 
York. 

Eliot Wadsworth of Boston, Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in charge of 
foreign loans and railroad advances, has 
resigned. 

William Childs has been elected presi- 
dent and general manager of Childs & 
Company to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of his brother, S. S. Childs. 

Frank V. du Pont of Wilmington was 
elected president of the. Equitable Office 
Building Corporation, succeeding George 
T. Mortimer, resigned. 

Schuyler Merritt of Stamford, Conn., 
who is a Representative in Congress, was 
elected chairman of the board of the 
Yale & Towne Manufacturing Company. 


George T. Carroll, Jr., formerly as- 
sistant to A. L. Deane, vice-president of 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation in 
charge of field activities and business de- 
velopment, has been appointed district 
manager of the Cadillac Motor Car Com- 
pany of Detroit in charge of the New 
York territory. 


Henry L. Doherty & Co. announce the 
appointment of B. C. Adams as vice- 
president and general manager of a com- 
pany which will take over a number of 
gas distributing companies in Missouri 
and Kansas. Mr. Adams has been vice- 
president of the Toledo Edison, one of the 
public utility subsidiaries of Cities Serv- 
ice. 

Percival J. McIntosh and Adrian H. 
Larkin have been elected directors of the 
Brooklyn Union Gas Company to fill two 
new positions, 
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workers. 


investors. 


The Underlying Security 


HE Bell System’s property on December 
31, 1924 had a book cost of $2,270,000,- 
000. It includes among other things, land, 
buildings, central office equipment, conduits, 
cables, station equipment, poles and wires. 


This property is the foundation of the 
nation-wide telephone service furnished 
through 16,000,000 telephones in 70,000 


cities, towns, and rural communities. 
Its maintenance and operation necessitate 


the service of 270,000 skilled and loyal 
By means of it, 46,000,000 tele- 
phone conversations are held daily. 


A nation-wide plant anda nation-wide ser- 
vice—both furnish security to Bell System 


The dividend rate of the stock of A. T. & T.—parent 
company of the Bell System—is 9%. This investment 
stock can be bought in the open market to yield a good 
return. Write for booklet, “Some Financial Facts.” 
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D.F. Houston, President 
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Messenger” 




















Stocks 
nd 


Business 


Our Mid-Monthly Letter, 
giving a terse summary 
of conditions affecting 
security prices, will 

sent to you on request. 
We invite inquiries rela- 
tive to transactions on 
cash or margin basis. 





Hartshorne, 
Fales & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
71 Broadway New York 























Established 1884 


ENNEDY &CO. 


MEMBERS 
Consolidated Stock Ex. of N. Y. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 






Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter, contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request, 
without obligation. 


























When men come to you for advice on how to find the right 
kind of jobs, save time by handing them the book “How to 
Get the Job You Want” by William L. Fletcher. $2.50. 
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Midland Utilities 





Company 


7Yq Cumulative 
Prior Lien Stock 


Listed on Chicago Stock Exchange 


Midland Utilities Com- 
pany owns or controls 
public utility companies 
serving 118 com- 
munities in northern 
Indiana and western 


Ohio. 





Company has no Funded Debt 


Price per share $98.50 
and accrued dividend, 
to yield about 7.10% 


Circular upon request 


PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


111 Broadway New York 


Uptown Office: 43rd St. and Madison Ave. 
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LIVERPOOL 
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Bradermann Service 
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MN Saves Money sittin 


munis 


We are the Recognized 
National Market for 
the purchase and sale of 
approved First Mortgage 
Real Estate Bonds. 


Bradermann Service— 
used by Banks, Insurance 
Companies and Trustees, 
is now available to indi- 
vidual investors. 
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Details and Quotation List 
No. @2 sent upon request 
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60 Broadway 
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American Beet Sugar Co.—Declared 
regular annual common dividend of $4 
a share, payable in four quarterly instal- 
ments of $1 a share. 

American Car & Foundry Co.—Re- 
ceived an order for 500 gondola _ cars 
from the New York Central Railroad. 


American Ice Co.—Earned $11.36 a 
share in 14 months ended Dec. 31, 1924, 
against $12.51 a share in year ended 
Oct. 31, 1923. Fiscal year was changed 
to end Dec. 31 instead of Oct. 31. 

American Sumatra Tobacco Co.— 
Earned $14.52 a share on the preferred in 
six months ended Dec. 31, 1924, com- 
pared with nothing earned in same 
period in 1923. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Shareholders approved increase in au- 
thorized stock capitalization from $1,000,- 
000,000 to $1,500,000,000. 

American Tobacco Co.—Earned $9.02 
a share on the common and common 
“B” stock in 1924; 1923, $15. 

American Woolen Co.—Miills are 
operating at about 60 to 70 per cent. of 
capacity. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Re- 
ported strikes of high grade gold and 
silver ore in the Orphan Girl mine in 
the midwest mining properties. 

California Petroleum Co.—Earned 
$9.86 a share on the common and pre- 
ferred stocks in 1924; 1923, $20.37. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—Merger into 
the Nickel Plate system was ratified by 
stockholders. Despite the action of the 
majority stockholders lease cannot be 
executed until Chancery Judge Moncure 
renders a final decision in the injunction 
proceedings brought by the minority. 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.— 
Earned $4.39 a share on the common in 
1924; 1923, $1.23. 

Chicago Yellow Cab Co.—Earned 
$5.56 a share in 1924; 1923, $5.20. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Co.—“Our steel 
manufacturing operations,” said Presi- 
dent Wellborn, “are now close to capac- 
ity and promise well for the first few 
months of 1925, although prices are 
still low.” 

Continental Baking Corp.—Has taken 
over the bakeries of R. B. Ward & Co., 
at Berkeley, Cal., serving the San Fran- 
cisco Bay district, Los Angeles and San 
Diego. 

Durant Motors, Inc.—Lansing plants 
have increased production schedules to 
meet growing demands for both Durant 
and Star cars. 

Electric Storage Battery Co.—Earned 
$7.94 a share on the common and pre- 
ferred in 1924; 1923, $7.96. 

Erie Railroad—Earned $6.26 a share 
on the common in 1924; 1923, $5.23. 
Stockholders approved lease of road for 
999 years to the new Nickel Plate Sys- 
tem to be controlled by the Van Swer- 
ingens. 

General Motors Corp.—“The corpora- 
tion,” says annual report, “has paid all 
its purchase money mortgages, so that 
it ends the year with no notes payable 
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or fixed indebtedness of any kind and 
with its financial condition the best in 
its history.” 


Independent Oil & Gas Co—Com- 
pleted two new wells in the Papoose 
pool, Hughes County, Okla., with com- 
bined production of about 700 barrels 
a day. 

International Paper Co.—Offered $15,- 
587,000 refunding mortgage sinking fund 
6 per cent gold bonds, Series A, to the 
public at 96, to yield about 6.30 per cent. 
This is part of the company’s plan for 
expanding their mills to a capacity dou- 
ble that of any other company in North 
America. Stockholders approved plan 
to increase authorized common stock to 
$50,000,000 from $20,000,000 and creation 
of $50,000,000 new 7 per cent. preferred 
stock, exchangeable for present 6 per 
cent. preferred share for share and $10 
a share cash. 


Kelsey Wheel Co.—Earned $9.49 a 
share on the common in 1924; 1923, 
$15.84. 

Kress (S. H.) & Co—Will open store 
in San Francisco. 

Louisiana Oil Refining Corp.—Report- 
ed net loss of $193,173 for five months 
ended December 31, 1924. 

Martin-Perry Corp.—Earned $2.32 a 
share on the common in 1924; 1923, $2.66. 

May Department Stores—Earned $10.64 
a share on the common in year ended 
Jan. 31, 1925; previous year, $12.09. 

Montana Power Co.—Earned $4.49 a 
share on the common in 1924; 1923, $4.80. 

Middle West Utilities Co.—Reported 
little damage to its properties in the 
tornado swept district of southern II- 
linois. 

National Biscuit Co.—All impediments 
to the building in Cambridge, Mass., of 
a $3,000,000 plant were removed when 
Cambridge City Council passed amend- 
ment to the zoning law permitting the 
company to erect the proposed factory. 

Norfolk & Western Ry.—Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, according to N. Y. “Com- 
mercial,” has resumed negotiations to 
lease this railway. 

Pan-American Petroleum & Trans- 
port Co—Is reported to have brought 
in a well in a new territory in Mexico 
with an estimated flow of from 100,000 
to 200,000 barrels of oil a day. 

Pan American Petroleum & Trans- 
port Co.—Control has been purchased 
by the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
Blair & Co., the Chase Securities Com- 
pany and their associates. “It is con- 
templated,” ‘said Mr. Doheney, “that 
shortly there will be organized a new 
company to take over the California sub- 
sidiary and every stockholder in the Pan 
American Petroleum and _ Transport 
Company will be offered opportunity to 
participate in the Western company.” 

Parke, Davis & Co.—Declared a spe- 
cial dividend of 50 cents a share and 
the regular quarterly dividend of 50 
cents on the common. 

Pressed Steel Car Co.—Received an 
order for 150 automobile cars from Pied- 
mont & Northern Railroad. 
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Pure Oil Co.—Negotiations for the 
purchase of the producing properties in 
the Wortham pool of the Humphreys- 
Boyd Oil Co. are on the basis of pay- 





ment in stock of Pure Oil Co. Plan, it is . 


said, is to give 2% or 3 shares of Pure 
Oil for one of Humphreys-Boyd. 


ae Mammoth Oil Co.—Both parties to the 
Teapot Dome lease annulment suit have 
ind rested their cases. Federal Judge Ken- 


nedy’s decision is not expected to be 
rendered until June or early July, 1925. 
Radio Corp. of America—Hearing ou 


a charges against this and eight other 

-. companies accused of attempting to es- 

els tablish a monopoly in the radio industry 
F by Federal Trade Commission, was post- 

5. poned until May 18, 1925. 

od Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp.—Con- 


- cession on Sakhalien granted by Soviet 
‘ authorities was annuled by Soviet court. 


: Court directed the Government to re- 
“7 turn to the company the 200,000 rubles 
ah ‘ guaranty it had deposited. 

Spicer Manufacturing Corp.—Earned 
a $2.23 a share on the common in 1924; 
° EB. 1923, $2.66. 
—— Standard Oil Co. of Cal.—Closed a lease 
- on 1,000 acres in the northwestern part 
rel of the McKittrick front area. Company 


now controls more than 4,000 acres of 
practically proved oil land in this ter- 
a ritory. 

Standard Oil Company of Indiana— 
Acquired control of the Pan American 
Petroleum & Transport Company. No 
new financing is contemplated. 

Studebaker Corp.— “After steady in- 
crease in production during the past six 
i weeks,” said President Erskine, “all our 
; iy plants are operating at capacity. We 
are unable to meet the demand by deal- 


i : ers from all sections of the United States 
el and abroad. Business offered to us ex- 
ceeds production by 25 per cent.” 

‘ Union Tank Car Co.—Earned $13.19 a 

/ share on the common in 1924; 1923, 

. @ $34.98. 

c U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co.— 


Earned $43.17 a share on the common in 

; 1924; 1923, $21.93. 
‘ és U. S. Realty & Improvement Co.—Sold 
é the Flatiron Building, New York. Prop- 
) erty was assessed at $2,025,000. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co.—All activities henceforth wili 
be directed from Mansfield, Ohio, in- 
stead of from New York and East 
Pittsburgh. 

Willys-Overland Co.—President Willys 
is quoted as follows: “The outlook for 
Willys-Overland from a production, sales 
and earnings standpoint is better than 
in years. We will turn out 50,000 cars 
the first quarter and, as we will go over 
into April far oversold, with Spring re- 
tail buying still ahead, the second quarter 
should be considerably better than the 
first.” The question of accumulated 
dividends on the preferred stock will be 
considered at the next meeting of the 
board of directors. 

Wilson & Co.—A reorganization plan 
has been approved by the four com- 
mittees representing the bank debt, con- 
vertible bonds and preferred and com- 
mon stocks. The proposal provides for 
the adjustment of the bank debts, 
amounting to $22,404,381; the company’s 
6 per cent. convertible bonds, amount- 
ing to $13,671,190; the 7% per cent. con- 
vertible bonds in the amount of $9,307,- 
080, and stock purchase obligations of 
$3,411,873. 
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New England Quarries 


subsidiary of Middle West Utilities Company 


IDDLE WEST UTILITIES COMPANY 
centers the combined strength of 23 oper- 
ating companies serving compact groups 

of cities and towns in 15 states. The stability of 
this enterprise is based on the growing demands 
of diversified industries in practically every form 
of industrial production. 


The Company’s 23 subsidiaries operate in 915 
communities, supplying one or more forms 
of service—electricity, gas, water, ice, transpor- 
tation. In addition, electric energy is wholesaled 
to 290 additional communities. Over 543,000 
customers are directly served. Plants and equip- 
ment required for this vast business represent 
an investment exceeding $220,000,000. 


“Middle West” securities are listed on the Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange. We suggest that you ask 
your investment banker regarding our preferred 
and prior lien issues. 











Power Plant on Arkansas River, near Tulsa, Okla., 
of the Oklahoma Power Company, an operating 
Company of the American Public Service Company, 


~ Southwestern 


Oil Fields and 

















MIDDLE WEST 


UTILITIES COMPANY 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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Forbes Epigrams 


A Thousand Thoughts 
on Life and 


Business 


B. C. Forbes’ great book, 
“Forbes Epigrams,” is a 
gem. We are enthusiastic 
about it. You will be too. 


Not a mere book this— 
but the entire philosophy 
and psychology of life and 
business bound in book form. 
In it you will find the wis- 
dom of the ages—and 
thoughts that lead to great- 
est happiness and riches. 


There are volumes of 
thought in each Epigram— 
they are so direct, so fear- 
less, so pithy, so full, so 
complete. 


Each Epigram is live, 
red-blooded, humad _ radi- 
ates good cheer, optimism, 
encouragement, inspiration, 
ideals and ideas. You will 
refer to “Forbes Epigrams” 
time and time again. You 
will gote from it. You will 
talk about it. 


You will want “Forbes 
Epigrams.” Every subscrib- 
er to Forbes Magazine will 
want “Forbes Epigrams.” 
Order your copy now! Send 
no money. We will send you 
a copy on five days’ ap- 
proval, at our risk. At the 
end of five days, you either 
return the book, at our ex- 
pense, or remit $2.00 in full 
payment. 


Merely fill in and mail 
the coupon below 


Fill in and Mail To-Day 
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FORBES MAGAZINE, 
128 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send me ........s+0+ copies of FORBES 
EPIGRAMS on five days’ approval I 
will either return them to you within 
five days after I receive them or I will 
remit $2 as payment in full for each copy. 
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HIMMYING has become the chief 
subject for conversation among motor- 
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of the axle which begins at higher speeds 
and aggravates the wobbling of the wheels. 





ists and in the automobile business, having Suitable dampers, or shock absorbers, are in 
risen to this dignity gradually since balloon the remedy in both cases, but the damper dw 
tires came in vogue. At first the motions against wobbling must act laterally, of cos 
and the sensations associated with shimmy- course. ant 
ing were scarcely considered worthy of Two or three devices for damping out flic 
more than joshing reference, but now they the shimmying have been made and tried. of 
are being investigated and classified, and Perhaps they are in the market. But all ide 
illustrated, and soon everybody who is any- do not believe in them. W. R. Strickland, be 
body will have to make up his mind— assistant chief engineer of the Cadillac thi 
under the pressure of public opinion— Motor Car Co., for example, considers that sh 
whether he likes shimmying or not; such dampers are not allowable, as their thi 
whether he wants it to be accepted as an_ resistance to a steering movement will in- in 
additional pleasure in motoring or abolished terfere with quick control of a car by the it 
by construction, or regulated and mod-_ steering gear. Others think that a hy- lif 
erated, or what. draulic damper, which: acts strongly against 

Slight shimmying—by other and varying a sudden movement but only mildly against Ww 
names—has always been one of the char- a movement as gradual as that of a steer- £1 
acteristics in “riding on rubber,” and per- ing-gear would be useful. af 
haps as much appreciated as those two With regard to the common belief that Pp 
other features in motoring which are be- front brakes have much to do with shimmy- pl 
lieved to account for the popular liking for ing, Mr. Strickland notes from experience di 
busses, one being the freedom from con- that the same chassis shimmies as much t 
tinuous shrill noises, and the other the without front brakes as with them. a 
more or less vague notion that neither a u 
steel rail nor a soulless corporation is limit- Still a Problem t 
ing your liberty of movements absolutely. . 


The shimmying now under discussion is 
more pronounced and in extreme cases is 
punctuated with piquant little lateral 
shocks, rising on occasion tu a disquieting 
vibration. As a person’s physical balance 
is not naturally so well guarded against a 
lateral disturbance as in any other direc- 
tion, the shimmy-shock feels stronger than 
it is. Probably most motorists would draw 
the line between undulation and shock 
when asked if they like the shimmying of 
the. modern car. And the opinions of 
automotive engineers reflect the same view. 


Current Opinions 


Some opinions are recorded in current 
issues of “Automotive Industries” and the 
“Journal of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers.” The cure for shimmying, 
summarizes I. W. White of the Wire 
Wheel Corporation of America, of Buffalo, 
is to take all backlash out of steering 
gears, all rake out of king pins, and all toe- 
in out of front wheels. When that is done, 
he seems to believe, the balloon tire will 
not in itself cause objectionable shimmying. 

Absence of lateral stability is the cause, 
says O. M. Burkhardt, consulting engineer 
for the Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. The 
same construction factors which cause 
“rolling” at curves cause shimmying on a 
straight course, with the difference that 
in the latter case the energy stored up in 
the deflected tire gets a chance to react 
and throw the vehicle to the other side. 
And air at low pressure in a tire, he notes, 
stores up one-third more energy than high 
pressure. 

R. B. Day of the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co., distinguishes between two 
elements in the shimmying motion. One 
is the wobbling of wheels which begins at 
low speeds, and the other is the bouncing 


The notion that front brakes, by adding 
to the “unsprung” weight of axles, make 
the axle bounce more, so as to take. weight 
off the tires and make them more sensitive 
to deflections, is expressed here and there, 
but the engineers generally know that this 
doctrine does not hold good, as unsprung 
weight bounces the vehicle springs and body 
hut not the axle. 

Axles, when over balloon tires, are, how- 
ever, no longer strictly unsprung, and this 
may be well worth considering. 

Closed cars are charged with shimmy- 
ing more than open cars, just as they are 
likely to “roll” more at sharp turns, and 
for the same reason; their center of 
gravity being higher and their weight above 
the springs greater. Perhaps the fore-an- 
aft balance of the car has as much to do 
with the result, and evidently one should 
have all possible data before generalizing 
on the relative degrees of shimmying, as 
between closed and open cars. 

The desirable moderation of shimmying 
is in the hands of the manufacturers. It 
has been considered useful heretofore to 
instil a good deal of lateral yielding in 
springs and shackles, tc get comfort with 
high-pressure tires. It has added to the 
cost of construction to do that. Probably 
these refinements are better omitted where 
balloon tires are to be regular equipment. 

For completeness, it should be noted that 
shimmying is more pronounced when the 
steering knuckle with the king pin is close 
to the center plane of the wheel. But all 
the explanations and remedies do not quite 
satisfy. The subject remains on the 
carpet. Possibly a certain slowness in the 
balloon tire’s reactions to lateral shock 
causes the opposite tire and wheel to sup- 
port continued oscillations, somewhat as 
the pendulum of a clock is kept going. 
—M. C. K. 
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pee fanatic business economists 
and efficiency experts do not live 
in accordance with their rules. Their 
dwellings are not built or operated on 
cost-cutting principles. Their pastimes 
and pleasures are often in sharp con- 
flict with sound business ideas. A school 
or university managed with cost-cutting 
ideals in view would perhaps scarcely 
be recognized for the sort of institution 
that it is meant to be. And yet there 
should not be anything in cost-cutting 
that could not be applied broadly to life 
in general. Cost-cutting must in reality, 
it seems, not be permitted to cut into 
life. 

Thoughts of this order may be met 
with the remark that cost-cutting be- 
gins with business, because here the 
application is fairly simple and its pur- 
pose clear, but could probably be ap- 
plied with great benefits in many other 
directions as soon as people are ready 
to reconsider those traditional notions 
and habits from which life’s satisfac- 
tions are at present derived. As old 
traditions merge into new ones, life 
arises Phoenix-like from its own ashes. 


The Helpful Sketch 


There remains the reflection that cost- 
cutting cannot be a ruthless process, nor 
one that can be applied on the ready- 
to-wear or ready-to-serve plan. The 
meal must usually be cooked to order 
for each business concern. Only the raw 
material can be bought in the market. 
The example set by one concern can 
be emulated by another only with modi- 
fications. In discussions and print only 
the “largest common factors” in cost- 
cutting methods can be referred to with 
some assurance that they will be ap- 
plicable to the case which the reader 
may have under consideration. The 
business man must decide for himself 
what, among the many proposed ways 
and means, he can adopt and adapt to 
his own purposes, and how. Engineers 
and hired experts may help much in de- 
tails, of cotirse, but in the general 
scheme not so dependably unless they 
are big in human and business insight 
as well as in knowledge of their spe- 
cialty. 

The executive, however, can coach 
himself up to the point where fear of 
mistakes vanishes and decision ripens, 
referring especially to investment in new 
equipment and the various selections 
which must precede such investment. 

It is by means of repeated planning 
and sketching that the sticking point 
is reached, and reached without mis- 
civings. In the sketch the contemplated 
equipment and its installation are jointly 
represented and visualized. Dimen- 
ions, sometimes both horizontal and 
vertical, must be true, but otherwise 
the sketch may be pencilled out avickly 
and loosely. With plan views of the 
existing plant and photostatic copies of 
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them in sufficient number, so that sev- 
eral may be wasted, it is short work 
to make a set of ideas take definite 
form, though they may have seemed 
vague a moment before. And at once, 
when tthey are definitely before the 
eye, on the paper, they begin to criticise 
and amend themselves. Discussion fol- 
lows. Thought continues, even while 
you sleep. And after a few days or 
weeks—as the case may be—a new set 
of sketches is evolved, almost without 
effort, that plainly represents a_ vital 
improvement of the existing plant. Tnen 
things begin to move by their own 
momentum, the goal in sight. 

The sketch is the first step in inno- 
vations, after ideas have begun to brew. 
Anybody can sketch, if he has an idea 
and a pencil. Here is a story of a 
bronze tablet in “The Linotype Bulletin.” 
Harry L. Gage begins it as follows: 
“A certain master printer has such sure 
faith in the layout or dummy approach 
to a problem that this habit of visualiza- 
tion has grown beyond his daily work 
with paper and types, where it is now 
the first rule in creative work. If he 
plans a garden, or helps build a golf 
course, he starts with a dummy or a 
sketch layout. So when he was asked 
to advise in the making of a monumental 
bronzetablet, he satisfied himself in each 
stage of the work by the same positive 
means.” 


First Aid in Appraisals 


If, for any reason, the re-organization 
of plant equipment cannot be financed 
out of directly available funds, the 
sketch, by this time more elaborate, 
no doubt plays a most important part 
in securing co-operation. It is evidence 
of system and careful thought and may 
be critically examined. It is the neces- 
sary basis for estimates of cost. In prac- 
tice, no expense for expert assistance 
is justified before the executive has 
satisfied himself, by the sketch method, 
that he is ready and anxious to make 
important changes. His bill for assist- 
ance will also invariably be smaller. 
The final results of reorganization will 
come nearer to representing the methods 
that suit his situation than if the first 
sketching is done by a stranger, be- 
cause the stranger’s first thoughts deal 
with theories and comparisons, while 
those of the executive instinctively re- 
flect many specific facts and experiences 
—some of them not easy to explain or 
distinctly remembered but real for all 
that. 

Probably the urgent need of the sketch- 
ing habit for getting order and decision 
ovt, of a teeming multitude of ideas and 
propositions cannot be overestimated. And 
even for simple improvements in details of 
equipment the sketch is helpful and sug- 
gestive, as in the case of the bronze tablet. 

Moral: Have many small-scale plan 
v‘ews on hand, to sketch on.—M. C. K. 











$100 and $560 gold certi- 
ficates payable on demand 
at par (with interest on any 
interest payment date) on 
—™ toour New York 


offices.* 


Tus isthesecurity you have 
sought, plus the safety your 
business sense requires. Our 
lan gives you eight per cent 
cause our operating meth- 
ods earn it for you. And we 
guarantee to maintain sub- 
stantial bank deposits for the 
sole purpose of enabling you 
to liquidate your investment 
if the necessity should arise. 
You will want to learn more 
about this unusual investment 
opportunity. Request further 
information while this adver- 
tisement is before you. Our 
interesting new booklet (il- 
lustrated) gives complete de- 
tails. Ask for FO 1. 
*The Corporation reserves the 
privilege of requiring 30 days’ 
advance notice of liquidation 
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ARE STOCKS 
A BUY AGAIN? 


Since we advised liquidation of stocks in January 
and February, and the ‘‘short sale’ of the 
inflated industrials, the stock market has lost 
over 30% of its total advance since 1923. 


Are stocks a buy now? 


This question is answered, specific reeommenda- 
tions made, in a new analysis, just prepared for 
our clients. A few copies are available FREE. 


Simply ask for FA-15 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF FINANCE 


141 MILK STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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HERE are three im- 
portant factors in de- 
termining how soon you 
can retire from work and 
live on your income from 
investments. (1) How 
much you save (2) How 
regularly you apply your 
savings to a sound invest- 
ment program and (3) 
Howlongatime you allow 
for compound interest to 
contribute to your total. 
It may surprise you to 
know thatthethird is often 
the most important. 
The process is fully explained 
inthe little book “Making Com- 
pound Interest Your Partner.” 
7 % First Mortgage Bonds 
offered by Caldwell & 
Company embody definitely 
superior features of safety made 
possible by the normally strong 
demand for money to finance 
the steady growth of prosper- 


ous Southern Cities. Let us 
send you the facts and figures. 


Send your 
name and 
address fora 
complimen- 
tary copy of 
this book. 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


Two Examples of Unwise Investments—A Group 
of Current High Grade Bond Issues 


By R. D. 


_ HE estate of a supposedly wealthy 
banker was settled this week. In 
the final accounting it was reported that 
the net amount would total about $2,- 
500,000. Previous to his death the banker 
had been a power in-his field. The 
institution of which he was a mem- 
ber had ramifications in every section of 
the country. His wealth was estimated 
at anywhere from $12,000,000 to $15,- 
000,000. 

Why, then, was there such a wide 
difference in the finals accounting? 
Worthless investments was the great- 
est contributing cause. Analysis of the 
securities held disclosed the fact that a 
great many of them had little or no 
value. This fact was all the more sur- 
prising when it was recalled that the 
banker was an authority on security 
values, his institution having under- 
written and distributed many large is- 
sues of stock and bonds. 

The appraiser for the estate found 
that he was obliged to throw out issue 
after issue until but a skeleton remained 
of the once large list of security hold- 
ings. 


Poor Investments Costly 


This case brings to mind another one 
which, while not similar, is in many 
respects somewhat parallel in that the 
owner of a large fortune died and it 
was then found that the estate con- 
sisted of but $500. This man once con- 
trolled one of the greatest contracting 
concerns in the country and employed 
thousands of individuals. He made 
millions. What happened? Just another 
case of poor investments. 

Moral—One should take as much care 
of money after making it as was done 
in acquiring it. 

The two cases cited tend to show 
that whether one be a banker or busi- 
ness man his judgment in the matter of 
investing funds is at times apt to be 
fallible, especially when his speculative 
tendencies gain the ascendancy over his 
judgment. It would have been far bet- 
ter for both of the men to have been 
diligent in their search for securities 
having a pronounced degree of safety, 
and not to have been carried away by 
speculative chimeras. 


New Real Estate Bonds 


The list of mortgage bond issues 
analyzed here carry a great degree of 
safety and are considered by the writer 
as affording excellent opportunities for 
the investment of funds. 


Name Amount 
Marshall Square Bldg., San Francisco..$1,750,000 
Plaza Apartments, Houston, Texas.... 700,0 
Carlton Apartments, Atlanta, Ga...... 500,000 
14 East 60th St., New York.......... 1,065,000 
Wellington Arms, Chicago..........+- 2,100,000 


Greencourt Gardens, New York...... 











EARN $25 WEEKLY-—Spare time, writing for 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unneces- 
sary. Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 
1052, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Berkeley-Carteret Hotel, Asbury Park. 1,000,000 
Lincoln Drive Apartm’ts, Pennsylvania 1,750,000 
Loew State Bldg., Los Angeles........ 2,250,000 
Huntington Bldg., Miami, Florida.... 537,000 

The Market Street Building Corpora- 


tion is contemplating the erection of 


Maxwell 


a structure, to be known as the Mar- 
shall Square Building, directly adjoin- 
ing the Civic Center of San Francisco. 
The land and completed building will 
have a total appraised valuation of 
$2,838,669. Part of the financing will 
be by means of a bond issue which will 
be secured by a direct closed first mort- 
gage on the land and building. Earn- 
ings are estimated at more than twice 


the gre?’> annual interest charges on 
the bo 
An of first mortgage bonds to- 


taling »,U0,000 is now being offered by 
a prominent banking house. The bonds 
are secured by the Plaza Apartments 
of Houston, Texas. The structure will 
be eight stories in height and of fire- 
proof construction. Normal Federal In- 
come Tax up to, but not exceeding 4 
per cent. will, through the trustee, be 
refunded to bondholders who pay such 
tax from income from these bonds. 
Inasmuch as the bonds are the obli- 
gation of a corporation, the mortgagor 
will pay 2 per cent. direct to the United 
States Government as required by law, 
and will refund to the bondholders the 
remainder, if any, required to be paid by 
the bondholders, up to but not exceed- 
ing an additional 2 per cent. The mort- 
gagor also agrees to refund certain state 
taxes. 


New Southern Issue 


Another issue of bonds now being of- 
fered is that secured by the Carlton 
Apartments of Atlanta, Georgia. This 
issue carries tax refund features which 
makes it attractive for income and in- 
vestment purposes. It is well located 
and the appraised value is conservative. 

The 13-story fireproof apartment hotel 
at 14 East 60th Street, New York, is 
security for an issue of bonds amount- 
ing to $1,065,000. The building is ex- 
cellently located and affords easy access 
to the theatres, clubs, shopping dis- 
tricts and railway terminals. The bonds 
are guaranteed as to principal and in- 
terest by the issuing house. 

Asbury Park, N. J. will see a new 
hotel there this summer. This will be 
known as the Berkeley-Carteret Hotel 
and was designed by Warren & Wet- 
more, architects, who planned the Com- 
modore, the Ritz-Carlton and many 
other famous hotels. The Berkeley- 
Carteret will contain 379 guest rooms, 
18 shops, convention hall seating ap- 
proximately 1,000, a large dining room 
and a roof garden for the use of pa- 
trons. The issue of bonds to be pre- 
sently outstanding amounts to $1,000,- 
000, secured by a first mortgage on the 
property which has been conservatively 
appraised at $2,958,000. 

The writer will be very glad to an- 
swer inquiries regarding any of the bond 
issues listed or described here and takes 
this opportunity to mention the fact that 
a similar list will be run once a month 
hereafter. 
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Personal Service Headquarters 


The 
COAL & IRON 


NATIONAL 
BANK 


of the City of New York 


Sympathetic to every seed— 
faithful to every trust. 























THE BACHE REVIEW 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 


Ten minutes a week spent in reading 
it will keep you posted on current 
events and their significance, enabling 
conclusions to be drawn by those in- 
terested. 


Sent for 3 months without charge. 





J. S. BACHE & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York City 

















The Greatest Single Influence 
Bearing On 


Security Values ‘and Prices 


This principle is discussed in a brief 
essay by omas Gibson. A _ limited 
number of copies has been reserved for 
distribution without charge or obligation 
to readers of Forbes who are interested 
in the subject. 


GIBSON & McELROY 


53 Park Place New York City 
Note: We have no solicitors or agents 
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Investment Service—What does it 
imply? J. S. Schwartz & Company, 29 
Broadway, New York, will gladly furnish 
upon request a copy of their recently 
published pamphlet which clearly de- 
fines the question involved. 

Weekly Security Information—New- 
burger, Henderson & Loeb, members 
New York Stock Exchange, 1512 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., issue weekly in- 
formation concerning activities in the 
stock market and will be pleased to 
furnish copy upon request. 

How to Take Advantage of the Pres- 
ent Stock and Bond Market—G. L. 
Miller, Inc., 30 East 42d Street, New 
York City, will furnish a copy of this 
interesting pamphlet upon request. 

Fortnightly—Carden Green, members 
New York Stock Exchange, 43 Exchange 
Place, New York, issue a fortnightly 
review and forecast of the various 
markets. They will gladly place your 
name on their mailing list upon request. 

Mortgages—The American Bond & 
Mortgage Company, Inc., 345 Madison 
Avenue, will gladly furnish information 
concerning real estate mortgage bonds. 

Bankstocks Corporation—A _ corpora- 
tion combining a number of high grade 
bank securities forming an investment 
trust. Information can be obtained 
upon request to Shields & Co., 27 Pine 
Street, New York. 

Joint Stock Land Bank Stocks—For 
information concerning these high yield- 
ing securities of banks that are under 
Government supervision, write to Nehe- 
miah Friedman & Co., Inc., 29 Broadway, 
New York. 

The Chain Store Industry—A booklet 
giving the origin, development, growth, 
of various units, future prospects, 
profits to stockholders and a comparison 
of nineteen preferred stocks is obtain- 
able upon request to Kelly, Drayton & 
Converse, members New York Stock 
Exchange, 40 Exchange Place, New 
York. 


Fifteen Years Ago Today in Wall 
Street—Bauer, Pond & Vivian, 40 Ex- 
change Place, New York, are making a 
comparison of modern security markets 
with those of fifteen years ago. They 
will be glad to furnish information upon 
request, 

The Housman Securities and Com- 
modities Review—A fortnightly pamphlet 
giving news of the stock market, cotton 
market and grain market. Mailed regu- 
larly upon request to A. A. Housman & 
Co., members New York Stock Ex- 
change, 11 Wall Street, New York. 


Lisman’s Financial Pictorialh—A pam- 
phiet of illustrations and vital informa- 
tion concerning industries whose securi- 
ties are available to the public. Obtain- 
able upon request to F. J. Lisman & Co., 
members New York Stock Exchange, 20 
Exchange Place, New York. 


Electrical Refrigeration—The very in- 
teresting and economic features of a 
growing industry are described in a 
pamphlet issued by Bonner, Brooks & 
Co., 1 Wall Street, New York. 
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Going to Travel? 
Then by all means refer to the travel 
section of yoy Magazine—Every 
month you will find many alluring sug- 
gestions and vivid pictures of America 
and faraway places, including the an- 
nouncements of a large number of Tour- 
ist Agencies, Railroads, Steamship Lines, 
Resorts and Hotels. 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 


For the convenience of our readers we will pub- 
lish each month the sailing dates for Europe 
and other countries together with the dates of 
special tours and cruises. 

Feel perfectly free to write us—Our rave 
Bureau will gladly furnish any information 
desired. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 


























STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F. 442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 
New York 


62 Broadway 
Telephone: Hanover 0970 





























We represent leading utilities — electric 
light and power, gas and transportation. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
72 W. AdamsSt. 4568 8roadway 409E. 35thSt. 
CHICAGO 
Louisville Milwaukee Indianapolis 























FLORIDA 


An investment field—that should 
have the serious consideration of 
everyone interested in sound in- 
vestments. 

Current booklet F.M. describes our Guar- 
anteed Bonds, yielding a high return, and 


contains valuable information on Florida; 
mailed free upon request. 


SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 
OF FLORIDA 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 
119 W. Forsyth St. Jacksonville, Fla. 
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FIRST MORTGAGES 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGE CERTIFICATES 


AFEGUARDED by the best security on earth—First Mort- 
gage liens on active, centrally located residential and busi- 
ness properties in Miami, Florida. 


DAVENPORT & RICH MORTGAGE COMPANY unqualifiedly 
guarantees the interest payments on the due date, personal 
supervision, including insurance and payment of taxes, without 
loss or expense to the investor. 
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PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 37 
A regular quarterly dividend of $2.00 per share upon the common capital 


stock of this company will be paid on April 15, 1925, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business March 31, 1925 


Earnings Statement 12 Months to February 28th 







































































1925 1924 Increase 
Gross Operating Rev $45,348,566 $39,832.776 $5,515,790 
Net I $17,106,398 $16,393,129 $ 713,269 
Bond Interest and Discount......................_6,790,103 6,588,843 201,260 
Bal $10,316,295 $ 9,804,286 $ 512,009 
Reserve for Depreciation._—.............__ 3,091,116 3,268.121 *177,005 
Surplus $ 7,225,179 $ 6,536,165 $ 689,014 
Accrued Dividends for 12 months: 
On Preferred Stock (6%) ........ _$ 3,257,896 $°3,184,656 $ 73,240 
On Common Stock (8%) 3,128,182 2,846,624 281,558 
Balance $ 839,101 $ 504,885 $ 334,216 
Listed on New York and other Stock Exchanges * "Decrease 
San Francisco, California A. F. Hocxenseamer, Vice-President and Treasurer 
The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. a See 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY. EADERS of “Forbes 
Baltimore, Md., March 25, 1925. - 
The Board of Directors this day declared, for 7 may consult the In 
a three A mgey oe March A quiry Department for infor- 
the net profits of the Company a divide one ; ni = 
(1) per cent on the Preferred Stock of the Com- mation and opinions con 
peny, payable June 1, 1925, to the stockholders cerning investments. The 
t i ; - 
ee See oo fee is $2 for each security, 
The Board also declared from the surplus : 
profits of the Company a dividend of one and or $5 for three. Letters 
a (1%) per — on the oe — should be addressed to 
t Company, paya une 1, , to e + 
stockholders of record at the close of business Inquiry Department, 
OO Trecsier Books will not close Forbes Mag “sg 
C. W. WOOLFORD, Secretary. | 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 




















INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY CATALOG PRINTERS 


New York, March 25, 1925. Since 1842 
The Board of Directors have declared a regular “America’s Foremost Printing Plant” 


lg gees Bose pong a pos Prints the finest Catalogs and Color 
company, payable April 15th, 1925, to preferred — 2 ne o- low. Cor- 
stockholders of record at the close of business respondence invited. timates given. 


April 7th, 1925. Checks will be mailed. Trans- HARTH-DeVINNE. PRINTING SERVICE 
fer books will not close. 


18 W 4th York Cit 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. est 34th Street New y 

















A subscription to Forbes Magazine is undoubtedly one of 
the most profitable investments a business man can make. 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


FORBES for April 15, 1925 
Financial Notes 


The Caisse Commerciale et Industrieile 
de Paris has organized a New York office 
in the name of D. O. Baudouy & Co, 
16 Exchange Place. The institution was 
formed in 1897 to do all kinds of bank- 
ing and to participate in commercial and 
industrial transactions. Total resources 
amount to 273,856,688 francs. Activities 
have been confined mainly to South 
America where an important part in the 
economic development of Brazil and Ar- 
gentina has been played. D. O. Baudouy 
has been for five years an executive oi 
the Guaranty Trust Company. 

* * * 


H. D. Williams & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, are offering 
70,000 shares of the Lion Oil Refining 
Company capital stock of no par value. 
The company owns a modern refinery 
at El Dorado, Arkansas, equipped with 
the latest Burton Patent Process for 
cracking oil, which has a capacity of 10,- 
000 barrels daily. It also operates 600 
tank cars and has steel tank storage for 
over 1,000,000 barrels. It controls and 
operates leases covering 1,166 acres now 
producing approximately 4,000 barrels 
daily. Earnings for 1925 are estimated 
at $6 per share. The stock is being sold 
at $20.50. 


* * * 


New York State Attorney General Al- 
bert Ottinger recently secured in the Su- 
preme Court in Brooklyn a_ temporary 
injunction against the Continental Com- 
pany, and Marshall & Co., both of New 
York, restraining them from selling so- 
called “Bankers Shares” represented by 
capital stock of the Ford Motor Company 
of Canada, Ltd. The Better Business 
Bureau of New York recently issued a 
report in which the practice of selling 
Ford Bankers Shares, which has extended 
over practically the entire United States, 
was condemned. The plan has been to 
deposit one share of the capital stock 
of Ford Motor Company of Canada with 
a trustee and issue against it 100 Bankers 
Shares. These have been sold at prices 
ranging up to $7.50 each, or on the basis 
of $750 for one share of Ford stock, 
which is selling on the New York Curb 
in the neighborhood of $465. Not only 
was the price asked believed to be ex- 
cessive, but many buyers of the Bank- 
ers Shares thought they were making 
an investment in the Ford Motor Com- 
pany of Canada. 

* * & 


Kelly, Drayton & Converse are offer- 
ing a new issue of $550,000 Ross Stores, 
Inc., 8 per cent. cumulative convertible 
Ist preferred stock at $100 per share. 
One third share of common stock is 
given as a bonus with each share of pre- 
ferred. The company operates 14 stores 
in the East. 
* * * 


Realty Associates of Brooklyn, which 
owns the stock of The Prudence Company, 
Hewlett Bay, Gerrittsen Park, etc., at a 
recent meeting, adopted the plan of Wil- 
liam M. Greve, president, and set aside 
$13,825.47 out of about eight months of its 
1924 earnings—computed to the end of the 
fiscal year, October 31—to the credit of 
seventy-two of its employees participat- 
ing in the savings, profit-sharing and 
insurance plan that was placed in oper- 
ation early in the year. 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used, 














A Friend in Need 


The judge fixed his eye severely on the 
prisoner. 


“Flaherty,” he demanded, “why did you 
dump your hod of brick on your friend 
Nolan?” 


“Ye see, Judge,” explained the offender, 
“oi once told Nolan that if he was hard up 
for money to come to the building where 
oi was workin’ and oi’d do him a favor, 
and whin oi saw him comin’ along the 
street, dead broke, oi dropped the bricks 
down on his head knowin’ he had an acci- 
dent policy.”—$5 prize to J. J. O’Connell, 
Washington, D. C. 

* * & 
Saves the Wear 

Sandy McTavish, proprietor of a corner 
confectionery, was the proud owner of a 
new cash register. One day, when an old 
friend came into the shop and bought a 
five-cent cigar, the customer noted that 
Sandy pocketed the money instead of put- 
ting it into the drawer. 

“Why not ring it up?” he asked. 
be forgetting it.” 

“Oh, I’ll nae forget it,” replied the wary 
Scot. “Ye ken I keep track in mah head 


“You'll 


until I get a dollar, an’ then I ring it up. — 


It saves the wear-r and tear-r on the ma- 
chine.’—Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” to 
C. A. Goddard, Los Angeles, Cal. 
x * * 
How Rich is Your Pa? 

Freddie: “My Pa is awful rich. I 
guess he’s rich enough to buy all Brook- 
line.” 

Bobbie: “My Pa’s a lot richer’n that. 
I heard him tell Ma this morning he 
was going to buy New York, New 
Haven and Hartford.”—Boston Trans- 
cript. 

* * * 
He Won the Cake 

“When I was in India,” said the club 
bore, “I saw a tiger come down to the 
water where some women were wash- 
ing clothes. It was a very fierce tiger, 
but one woman, with great presence 
of mind, splashed some water in its 
face—and it slunk away.” 

“Gentlemen,” said a man in an arm 
chair, “I can vouch for the truth of this 
story. Some minutes after the incident 
occurred, I was coming down to the 
water. I met this tiger, and as is my 
habit, stroked his whiskers. Gentlemen, 

those whiskers were wet.” 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 








A New Kind of Magazine! 





A Golden Treasury 
of Entertainment 


HIS new magazine, of a new 

kind, has been an instant suc- 
cess. Editors, professional men, 
women, business men, writers, 
college presidents, advertisers, 
readers everywhere—hundreds 
have written their admiration. 


There’s always room for the best, 
if adequately presented. 


That’s the idea of THE GoLpEN Book, to 
make the. best available, that “he who runs 
may read.” Likewise he who relaxes in an 
easy chair and wants to listen to somebody 
worthwhile. 


Tue GoLpeNn Boox publishes the best fic- 
tion, true stories, plays, poems, essays, and 
humor of all times and countries. The 
masters of story telling talk to you in these 
pages. They offer for your entertainment 
their keen observation of life and human 
nature, their humor, their exquisite style, 
their enthralling invention and narrative 
skill. 


At Newsstands 25 cents. 


For a year’s subscription, $3.00, 
address the publishers 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
55 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 





Just the 
Masterpieces 
You Always 
meant to read 


DUMAS 
JOSEPH CONRAD 
GABORIAU 
MARGARET DELAND 
WASHINGTON IRVING 
A. CONAN DOYLE 
THOMAS NELSON PAGE 
MAURUS JOKAI 
EDGAR ALLAN POE 


CABLE BALZAC 
DON MARQUIS 
BARRIE MERIMEE 


BOOTH TARKINGTON’ 
OWEN WISTER 
FRANK R. STOCKTON 
ROBERT BROWNING 
DAUDET Cc. D. WARNER 
ANATOLE FRANCE 
GABRIEL D’ANNUNZIO 
COUNT TOLSTOY 
ALEXANDER S. PUSHKIN 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
VON HEIDENSTAM 
H. C. BUNNER 
FOGAZZARO 
TURGENIEFF 
BIERCE TROLLOPE 
DE ALARCON 
ECHEGARAY 
THOMAS HARDY 
HEINRICH HEINE 
MARY E. WILKINS 
O. HENRY MARK TWAIN 
RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 
DEFOE DE MAUPASSANT 
GALSWORTHY 
STEWART EDWARD WHITE 
HAWTHORNE 
OSCAR WILDE 
DICKENS 
THOMAS JANVIER 
IRVIN S. COBB 
MEREDITH BRET HARTE 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 
HENRY VAN DYKE 
GEORGE ADE 
H. S. EDWARDS 



































How Many of 


Your Executives 


Read FORBES? 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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NE of the reasons that the Public 
Utility Industry has advanced so 
rapidly during the past few years is the 


U ! ILT if 'Y unselfish action of organizations in sharing 
their successful experiences with one 

another. 
PRIZE The establishing of proper relations between the 


Utility and the community it serves, is now of 


CONTEST paramount importance. During the past two 
years Forses has carried on contests in co-opera- 
tion with the N. E. L. A., members in which the 

public have been invited to participate. 


This year we propose to carry on a contest for the member companies themselves and 
award prizes for the best data and exhibits submitted. All exhibits and papers must 
be in our offices, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, on or before May Ist, the day the 
contest closes. Forses MAGAzINE proposes to make the award at the N. E. L. A. 
Convention in San Francisco, June 15th. Forses will bring the three prize winning 
exhibits to San Francisco and as many others of the next best as is practical. 


The award will be given for 


The most constructive public relations campaign 
carried on by a light and power company in a 
local territory during the past year. 


Data Submitted: 


THE JUDGES 
Bruce Barton 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


Tuomas F. Locan 
Thomas F. Logan, Inc. 


Puitiep THOMPSON 


a a. Sa A. Plan of campaign and how conducted. 
Lours Witey B. Exhibits of all types of advertising and 
New York Times literature used. 
M. C.R : nn 
Advertising Fortnightly C. Record of achievement as indicated by 


customer ownership results, increased 
use of appliances, increased sales of 
light and power. 


D. Data indicating growth of good will. 


Roy DicKINSON 
Printers’ Ink 


B. C. Forses 
Editor, Forbes Magazine 





CONTEST 





Opened MARCH IST THE JUDGES are recognized advertising men who have 

some knowledge of the problems of the light and 
Closes. May \sT power industry, but who are not doing local territory 
in New York work. 


omien THE CONTEST opened on March Ist. There are to be 
three awards, the winner, in addition to receiving a 
certificate of award, will be presented with a hand- 
some cup. Appropriately engraved certificates will be 
awarded as second and third prizes. Members of the 
National Electric Light Association are urged to enter 
this contest. It offers an opportunity of independent 
appraisal of the best ideas and plans that have been 
worked out by the industry up to this time. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


120 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Award June 15th 
N.E. L.A. Convention 
San Francisco, Cal. 





IF FURTHER INFORMATION IS REQUIRED WRITE FOR DETAILS 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


